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Thb text of this edition of ' Romeo and Juliet * is, as it professes to be, revised 
on that of Q2, 1599. The punctuation, which in the original is extremely con- 
fused and confusing, has been carefully regulated throughout ; the lines metrically 
arranged and numbered, separately for each scene ; passages of verse printed as 
prose in the original, and passages of prose printed as verse, have been restored 
to their proper form ; corruptions of the text, which are very numerous in this 
play, have to the best of my ability been remedied on the authority, such as it 
is, of the other old editions. Where they fail, the ingenuity and learning of 
the several commentators and editors have been called in aid, and as a last 
resource I have myself attempted in some few instances to correct the errors of 
the original All alterations of the text, however trifling, or however certainly 
restorations, have been recorded ; but as no rule is without an exception, I must 
add that I have not always noted the alterations or additions made to the ' stage 
directions '. Where what I considered an improvement in this respect has 
been found in any of the old editions, 1 have given them the preference ; 
but in many cases I have adopted silently so much of my predecessors* work 
as seemed to me desirable and to be justified by the text. Also, in some 
few instances, where words in the original are printed in an abbreviated form, as 
ma for maftf tAi for tA^m or /A^n, getle for gentle^ etc., I have given the word in 
full, without note. 

All additions to the text, from whatever source, are enclosed in the text in 
brackets [ ], and are of course also recorded in the Notes ; but for corrections 
of the text the reader must turn to the Notes only : it was not possible to mark 
them without greatly disfiguring the text itself and distracting the reader's attention 
at every step by signs and marks referring to notes which when found, in nine 
cases out of ten, turn out to be of no imf>ortance. Reference to or from the 
Notes will be found perfectly easy by means of the numbered lines. 

As a guide in metrical pronunciation I have adopted what appears to have been 
the rule of Shakespeare and his contemporaries : errors excepted, the * e,* whether 
it be an essential part of the verb, as in lovixl^ or merely a part of its inflection, 
as in angered^ is always, when not to be pronounced, either simply ejected, or 
ejected and its place marked with an apostrophe, or it is transposed to the end of 
the word : thus lovd^ lov^d or lovde^ angerd^ auger* d or angerde are all usual forms 
and indifferently used to mark the metrical pronunciation, and I have accordingly 
conformed to this practice throughout, generally finding where it had been 
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neglected in Q2, the means of correction either in (Qi) or in some one of the 
later quartos or the folios. 

In no other cases, where the sense of the passage was not obscured, have I 
interfered with the orthography of my original, however uncouth to our modem 
eyes the spelling of wonls in many instances must appear. Neither have I 
deemed it any part of my duty to rwlucc to an uniform system the printing of 
compound words : in the original they are sometimes printed with the hyphen, as 
neighbour-slayfied ; sometimes as one word, as alcketrittg ; and sometimes as 
separate words, as saint sitiucing. The pleasant variety, or, as some may think, 
the barbarous irregularity, of the printers of Q2 has been religiously respected by 
me ; and the very few cases in which I have ventured to differ from them I have 
been careful to record. To me this variety is very pleasant as a relic of the most 
glorious period of our literature ; yet I must admit that my experience in pre- 
paring this work for the press has convinced me of the wisdom of the reasoning 
of the Cambridge Editors when deciding on * modem * spelling for their invalu- 
able edition. ** What is called * modem ' spelling is, in fact, not so much an 
alteration of the old spelling as a reduction to uniformity, which obviates 
numberless misinterpretations", and I think that some uniform system of spelling 
must be adopted for any really critical work. At the same time I am of 
opinion that that standard of orthogra]>hy should be sought for in Shakespeare 
himself: the Cambridge Editors themselves have made one step in that 
direction in retaining the ' 'Id ' as an abbreviation for * would * ; the modem 
form * 'd ' being used indifferently as an abbreviation of * would * and *had*. 
Other restorations as valuable as this might no doubt be made, to the great 
improvement of our * mo<lem ' system ; but we must first familiarize ourselves 
with the orthography of the original editions, and as a means to that end 
the revised texts proposed by the New Shakspere Society should be most 
valuable. 

The original editions as a rule are not readable ; in them sense and metre are 
often obscured and sometimes altogether lost by the grossest blunders of arrange- 
ment and punctuation, and they are infested with corruptions, many of which 
have been certainly cured by the labour and devotion of generations of editors 
and commentators. With these acknowledged sins of the old printers **bumt 
and purg'd away " the reader of our revised texts should have but little difficulty 
in making the acquaintance of Shakespeare in his habit as he lived, and with this 
acquaintance will also come a clearer appreciation of the difficulties which still 
beset the text, and perhaps in some cases the long-desired solution of them ; foi 
we are yet far from having reached that point in textual perfection at which 
nothing remains but to rest and be thankful. 

The position of our text, in the first instance, is that of a careless copy of the 
play, revised and altered in many places by its author, but having those revisions 
and alterations again corrupted by the printer.* The first and most important 
source to which the editor must look for assistance in his endeavour to remedy 
these corruptions is found in a previous edition of the play (Qi), which, though it 

* For evidence of the tnith of this statement and of the character of Qi as given in the folUiw- 
ing paragraph, I roust refer the reader to the Parallel-texts edition of the play, and to my note* 
at the end of this revised text. 
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presents merely a garbled and imperfect rendering of its original, is yet invaluable 
as a check on its more complete follower, from the fact of its being derived from 
the same source ; then from our text itself (Q2) proceeds a series of quarto and 
folio editions in all of which some corrections may be found together with 
additional corruptions. These are what may be called the original materials with 
which the editor has to deal, and then follow the results of the labours of the 
known editors and commentators, founded necessarily on conjecture. At every 
step the judgment of the editor is called into play, in selecting, combining, and 
correcting : nor can he lay down, in the case of this play, any fixed rules for his 
guidance in the work. In ordinary cases where a poet had distinctly revised and 
altered his original conception, the editor who should restore the first reading, 
however preferable, would clearly exceed the limits of his function ; but in this 
case many evidently revised passages are also as evidently corrupted by the printer, 
and it is absolutely necessary to go back to the earlier draft in order to piece out 
a probable restoration of the intended lines. In some instances this has proved 
too difficult a task for many editors, and they have cut the gordian knot by the 
simple process of rejecting the revisions altogether, and restoring bodily the 
original draft, — see, for instance, note on lines 177-181 Act IIL Sc 5. This plan, 
however, of escaping from a difficulty cannot be justified, though in some cases 
the greatness of the difficulty may serve as an excuse ; an evident revision cannot 
be altogether ignored ; and I should think it a safer course to allow the corrupted 
revision to stand in all its enormity, until the time came and the man who could 
supply the remedy. 

On the other hand, our respect for the last will of the author must not blind us 
to the importance of making the utmost possible use of the first draft in cases of 
corrupted revision, even to the extent of restoring the whole of the first draft when 
this can be done with due respect to the revision itself, for we have clear proof 
occasionally that words and lines were struck out, not by the author, but by 
the printer. Take, for instance, as an indi!>putable ca^e, the lines restored by 
Malone, 41, 42, Act II. Sc 2 : 

Nor armc, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name ! 

In (Qi) we find only the first line, as here given ; the words of the second line 
are first given in Q2 ; but see how the printer of Q2 mutilates the first and cor- 
rupts the second : — 

Nor arme, nor face, 6 be some other name 

Belonging to a man. 

Again, in Act I. Sc 4, lines 7 and 8 are omitted in Q2 — 

Nor no without -booke Prologue, faintly spoke 
After the Prompter, for our entrance. — 

and it is not possible to suppose that these lines were struck out by the author. 
Knowing therefore how the printer has mutilated his * copy *, it becomes the duty 
of an- editor to restore all such omitted lines as do not interfere with the harmony 
of the revised edition. At the worst, if some line rejected by Shakespeare should 
be recalled to the text, we may be sure to find sufficient beauty in it to make us 
thankful for its preservation. But after all is said and done, and that the editor 
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I Servants to Capulet. 



ESKALES, Prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young nobleman, kinsman to the Prince. 

MOUNTAGUE, ) rr ^ r t. . , , , 

^ > Heads of two houses at variance with each other. 

Capulet, ) 

An old man, of the Capulet Family. 

Romeo, son to Mountague. 

Mercutio, kinsman to the Prince, ) . . , ^ _ 

[ friends to Romeo. 
Benuolio, nephew to Mountague, ) 

Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet. 
Friar Lawrence, a Franciscan. 
Friar John, of the same Order. 
Balthazbr, servant to Romeo. 
Abram, servant to Mountague. 
Sampsoni 
Gregorie, 
Other servants to Capulet. 
Peter, servant to Juliet's Nurse. 
An Apothecary. 
Three Musicians. 
Three Watchmen. 
Page to Paris. 
Citizen. 

Lady Mountague, wife to Mountague. 
Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet 
Juliet, daughter to Capulet. 
Nurse to Juliet 

Kin^olk and retainers of both houses ; citizens of Verona ; Peace officers ; 
Guards ; Watchmen ; Maskers and Attendants. 

Chorus. « 
Scene : Verona : Mantua. 



PROLOGUE.] Romeo and luliet. 



The Prologue. 



Chorus. 

^ I ^wo houjholds, loth alike in dignitie, 

In fair e Verona, where we lay our Scene, 
From auncient grudge breake to new mutinie 
4 Where ciuill lloud makes ciuill fiands vncleane : 

From forth thefatall loynes of thtfe two foes 

A paire of fiarre-crofi louers take their life ; 
IVhofe mifaduentur^d pittious ouerthrowes 
8 Doth, with their deaths liirie their Parents fir if e. 

Thefearfull paffage of their death-markt loue. 
And the continuance of their Parents rage, 
Which, hut their childrens end, nought could remoue, 
12 Is now the two houres trafficque of our Stage ; 

The which if you with patient eares attend. 
What herefkall miffcj our toylefhalljlriue to mend. 



THE MOST EX- 

cellent and lamentable 

Tragedie, of Romeo and Juliet. 

L 1. Enter Sampfon and Gregorie, of the houfe of Capulet, 

with Swords and Bucklers, 

SAmp, Chregorie, on my word, weele not carrie Coales. 
Greg, No, for then we ihould be Collyers. 
Samp. I meane, and we be in choller, weele draw, 
4 Greg. I, while you Hue, draw your necke out of collar. 
Samp, I ftrike quickly, being moued. 
Greg. But thou art not quickly moued to ftrike. 
Samp. A dog of the houfe of Mountqgue moues me. 
8 Greg. To moue is to ftirre, and to be valiant is to ftand : 
therefore, if thou art moued, thou runft away. 

Samp, A dog of that houfe Ihall moue me to ftand : 
I will take the wall of any man or maide of Mounta- 
i%gues. 

Greg, That ftiewes thee a weake flaue; for the weakeft goes 
to the wall. 

Samp. Tis true; & therfore women, being the weaker veflels, 
i5 are euer thruft to the wall: therfore I wil pufti Mountagues men 
from the wall, and thruft his maides to the wall. 

Greg. The quarell is betweene our maifters, and vs their 
men. 
20 Samp. Tis all one, I will ihew my felfe a tyrant : when I haue 
fought with the men, I will be ciuil with the maides; I will cu! 
oft* their heads. 

Greg The 
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Greg. The heads of the maids ? 
24 Samp. J, the heads of the maides^ or their maiden heads ; take it 
in what fenfe thou wilt. 

Greg, They muft take it in fenfe, that feele it. 
Samp. Me they ihall feele while I am able to stand : and tis 
28 knowne I am a pretie peece of fleih. 

Greg. Tis well thou art not liihj if thou hadft, thou hadft bin 
poore lohn. Draw thy toole j here comes two of the houfe of 
Mountagues. 

Enter Abram and another, feruing men of the Moun- 
tagues, 

32 Samp. My naked weapon is out ; quarell, I will back tliee. 
Greg. How ? tume thy backe and runne ? 
Samp, Feare me not. 
Greg. No, marrie ; I feare thee ! 
^6 Samp. Let vs take the law of our fides ; let them begim 

Greg. I will frown as I pafle by j and let them take it as they lift. 
Samp. Nay, as they dare. I wil bite my thumb at them; which 
is difgrace to them, if they beare it. 
40 Ahram. Do you bite your thumbe at vs, fir? 
Samp, I do bite my thumbe, fir. 
Ahram. Do you bite your thumb at vs, fir ? 
Samp. l4/ide to Greg."] Is the law of our fide, if I fay ' I * ? 
44 Greg. No. 

Samp. No, fir, I do not bite my thumbe at you, fir j but I bite 
my thumbe, fir. 

Greg. Do you quarell, fir ? 
^.8 Abram. Quarell, fir ? no, fir. 

Samp, But if you do, fir , I am for you; I feme as good a man as 
you. 

Abram. No better. 
j2 Samp. Well, fir. [Enter, at oppofitejides, Benuolio 

and Tibalt. 
Greg, [jifide to Samp,'] Say ' better : * her^ comes one of my 
maifters kinfmen. 

Samp. Yes, 
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Samp, Yes, better, fir. 
56 Ahram. You lie. 

Samp. Draw, if you be men. — Gregork, rememh&c thy fwaili- 
ing blowe. LTkei/Jlghi. 

Ben. Part, fooles ! [Beating doum their weapons. 

60 Put vp your fwords ; you know not what you do. 

Tib. What, art thou drawne among thefe hartlefle hindes^ 
Turne thee, BenuoUo, looke vpou thy death ! 

Ben, I do but keepe the peace -, put vp thy fword, 
64 Or manage it to part thefe men with me. 

Tih, What, drawne, and talke of peace ? I hate the word. 
As I hate hell, all Mountagues, and thee ; 
Haue at thee, coward ! [Theyjight, 

Enter feveral of both hoiifes who join the fray ; then 
Citizens and Officers, with Clubs and Partifans, 
Confufed cries. 

68 • Clubs, Bils and Partifons ! '— ' Strike ! '— ' Beate them downe ! '— 
* Downe with the Capulets ! * — ' Downe with the Mountagues ! * 

Enter, at oppojite fides, old Capulet, in his gowne, with 
Lady Capulet, and old Mountague with Lady Moun- 
tague. 

Cap, What noyfe is this ? — Giue me my long fword, hoe ! 
Lady C. A crowch, a crowch ! why call you for a fword ? 
J 2 Cap, My fword, I fay ! — Old Mountague is come. 
And florilhes his blade in fpight of me. 

Mount. Thou villaine, Capulet I — Hold me not, let me go. 
Lady M. Thou (halt not ftir one foote to feeke a foe. 

Enter Prince Eskales, with his traine. 

76 Prince. Rebellious fubie6b, enemies to peace, 
Prophaners of this neighbour-ftayned fteele, — 
Will they not heare ? — What ho ! you men, — ^you beafls ! — 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 

80 With purple fountaines ilfuing from your veines ! 

On 
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On paine of torture, from thofe bloudie hands 
Throw your miftemperd weapons to the ground. 
And heare the fentence of your moued Prince. — 
84 Three ciuill brawles, bred of an ayrie word. 
By thee, old Capulet, and Mountague, 
Haue thrice didurbd the quiet of our (Ireets, 
And made Veronas auncient Citizens 
88 Caft by their graue befeeming ornaments. 
To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 
Cancred with peace, to part your cancred hate : 
If euer you difturbe our ftreets againe, 
9* Your lines fhall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
For this time, all the reft depart away : 
You, Capulet, fhall go along with me ; 
And, Mountague, come you this aftemoone, 
96 To know our farther pleafure in this cafe. 

To old Free-towne, our common iudgement plac<» 
Once more, on paine of death, all men depart. 

[^Exeunt all but Mountague, Lady Mountague, 
and Benuolio. 
Mount, Who fet this auncient quarell new abroach ? 
100 Speake, Nephew, were you by when it began ? 

Ben, Here were the feruants of your aduerfarie. 
And yours, clofe fighting ere I did approach : 
I drew to part them : in the inflant came 
104 The fierie Tybalt, with his fword preparde ; 
Which, as he breathed defiance to my eares, 
He fwoong about his head, and cut the windes. 
Who, nothing hurt withall, hifl him in fcome : 
108 While we were enterchaunging thruds and blowes. 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part. 
Till the Prince came, who parted either part. 

Lady M, O, where is Romeo f — faw you him to day > 
112 Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 

Ben, Madam, an houre before the worfhipt Sun 
Peerde forth the golden window of the Eaft, 

A 
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A troubled minde draue me to walke abroad -, 
116 Where, — vnderneath the groue of Sycamour, 

That Weft ward rooteth from the Ci tie's fide, — 

So early walking did I fee your fonne : 

Towards him I made j but he was ware of me, 
120 And ftole into the couert of the wood : 

I, meafuring his affe6tions by my owne, — 

Which then moft fought where moft might not be found. 

Being one too many by my wearie felfe, — 
1*4 Purfued my humor, not purfuing his. 

And gladly fhunn'd who gladly fled from me. 
Mount. Many a morning hath he there bin feene. 

With teares augmenting the frefh mornings deawe, 
ia8 Adding to cloudes, more clowdes, with his deepe fighes : 

But all fo foone as the alcheering Sunne 

Should in the fertheft Eaft begin to draw 

The fhadie curtaines from Auroras bed, 
132 Away from light fteales home my heauie fonne. 

And priuate in his Chamber pennes himfelfe; 

Shuts vp his windowes, locks faire day-light out. 

And makes him felfe an artificiall night : 
236 Blacke and portentous muft this humor proue, 

Vnlefle good counfell may the caufe remoue. 
Ben, My Noble Vncle, do you know the caufe ? 
Mount, I neither know it, nor can leame of him. 
140 Ben, Haue you importunde him by any meanes ? 
Mount, Both by my felfe and many other friends : 

But he, his owne affe^ions counfeller. 

Is to himfelfe — I will not fay how true — 
144 But to himfelfe fo fecret and fo clofe. 

So farre from founding and difcouerie. 

As is the bud bit with an enuious worme. 

Ere he can fpread his fweete leaues to the ayre, 
148 Or dedicate his bewtie to the fun. 

Could we but leame from whence his forrows grow. 

We would as willingly giue cure, as know. 

Enter 
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The mojl lamentable Tragedie 
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Enter Romeo. 

Ben, See, where he comes : lb pleafe you ftep afide, 
15* He know his greeuance, or be much denide. 

Mount. I would thou wert fo happie by thy ftay. 
To heare true (hrift. — Come, Madam, lets away. 

^Exeunt Mount, and Lady M. 
Ben, Good morrow, Coufin. 

Rom, Is the day fo young ? 

I j6 Ben, But new ftrooke nine. 

Rom. Ay me ! fad houres feeme long. 

Was that my father that went hence fo faft ? 

Ben. It was. What fadnefle lengthens Romeos houres ? 
Rom. Not hauing that, whicJi, hauing, makes them fliort. 
160 Ben. In loue? 
Rom. Out — 
Ben. Of loue? 

Rom, Out of her fauour, where I am in loue. 
164 Ben. Alas, that loue, fo gentle in his view, 
Should be fo tirannous and rough in proofe ! 

Rom. Alas, that loue, whofe view is muffled ftill. 
Should, without eyes, fee pathwaies to his will ! 
168 Where fhall we dine ? — 6 me ! — what fray was here > 
Yet tell. me not, for I haue heard it all : 
Heres much to do with hate, but more with loue. — 
Why then, 6 brawHng loue ! 6 louing hate ! 
172 O any thing, of nothing firft create ! 
O heauie lightnefle ! ferious vanitie ! 
Miihapen Chaos of welfeeming formes ! 
Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fier, ficke health ! 
1 76 Still waking fleepe, that is not what it is ! — 
This loue feele I, that feele no loue in this. 
Dod thou not laugh ? 

Ben. No, Coze, I rather weepe. 

Rom, Good hart, at what ? 

Ben. At thy good harts oppreflion. 

Rom, Why, 
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180 Rom. Why, fuch is loues tranfgreffion. 
Griefes of mine owne lie heauie in my breaft. 
Which thou wilt propagate, to haue it preaft 
With more of thine : this loue, that thou haft fhowne, 
184 Doth ad more griefe to too much of mine owne. 
Loue is a fmoke made with the fume of fighes j 
Being purgd, a fire fparkling in loners eies; 
Being vext, a fea nourifht with louing teares : 
188 What is it elfe ? a madnefle moft difcreete, 
A choking gall, and a preferuing fweete. 
Farewell, my Coze. 

Ben, Soft, I will go along : 

And if you leaue me fo, you do me wrong. 
192 Rom, Tut, I haue left my felfej I am not here; 
This is not Romeo, hees fome other where. 

Ben. Tell me in fadnefte : who is*t that you loue ^ 
Rom. What, (hall I grone and tell thee ? 
Ben. Grone ! why, no ; 

196 But fadly tell me : — who ? 

Rom. Bid a ficke man in fadnefte make his will :— 
A, word ill vrgd to one that is fo ill ! — 
In fadnefte, Cozin, I do loue a woman. 
200 Ben. I aymde fo neare, when I fuppofde you lou'd. 

Rom. A right good mark-man ! — And fliees faire I loue. 
Ben. A right faire marke, faire Coze, is fooneft hit. 
Rom. Well, in that hit, you milfe : ftieel not be hit 
204 With Cupids arrow j ftie hath Dians wit. 
And, in ftrong proofe of chaftitie well armd, 
From loues weak childifti bow flie lines vnharmd. 
Shee will not ftay the fiege of louing tearmes, 
208 Nor bide th'incounter of aftailing eies. 
Nor ope her lap to fain6t feducing gold : 
O, ftie is rich in bewtie ! onely poore, 
That, when ftie dies, with bewtie dies her ftore. 
212 Ben, Then ftie hath fworn, that ftie wil ftil Hue chafte ? 
Rom, She hath, and in that fparing makes huge wafte ; 

For 
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For bewtie, fteru*d with her feueritie. 
Cuts bewtie off from all poderitie. 
ai6 She is too faire, too wife, wifely too faire. 
To merit blifTe by making me difpaire : 
Shee hath forfworne to loue ; and in that vow 
Do I Hue dead, that liue to tell it now. 
220 Ben. Be rulde by me, forget to thinke of her. 

Rom, O, teach me how I fhould forget to thinke. 
Ben, By giuing libertie vnto thine eyes ^ 
Examine other bewties. 

Rom. Tis the way 

224 To call hers (exquiiit) in queflion more : 

Thefe happie maskes, that kis faire Ladies browes. 
Being black, puts vs in mind they hide the faire : 
He that is flrooken blind, cannot forget 
228 The precious treafure of his eye-fight loft : 
Shew me a miftrefle that is palTmg faire j 
What doth her bewtie feme, but as a note 
Where I may reade, who paft that pafting faire ? 
232 Farewel j thou canft not teach me to forget. 

Ben. He pay that do6b*ine, or elfc die in debt. 

[^Exeunt. 

I. 2. Enter Capulet, Countie Paris, and Seruant. 

Cap. But Mountague is bound as well as I, 
In penaltie alike ; and tis not hard, I thinke. 
For men fo old as we to keepe the peace. 
4 Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both j 
And pittie tis, you liu*d at ods fo long. 
But now, ray Lord, what fay you to my fute ? 
Cap. But faying ore what I haue faid before : 
8 My child is yet a llraunger in the world 5 
Shee hath not feene the chaunge of fourteen yeares : 
Let two more Sommers wither in their pride. 
Ere we may thinke her ripe to be a bride. 
12 Par. Younger then ihe are happie mothers made. 

Cap, Aud 
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Cap, ^nd too foone mard are thofe fo early made. 

The earth hath fwallow'd all my hopes but {hej 

She is the hopeful! Lady of my earth : 
16 But wooe her, gentle Paris ; get her hart; 

My will, to her confent, is but a part j 

And, ihee agreed, within her fcope of choife 

Lyes my confent, and fa ire according voyce. 
ao This night I hold an old accuflomd feail. 

Whereto I haue inuited many a gueft. 

Such as I loue ; and you, among the (lore. 

One more, moft welcome, makes my number more. 
24 At my poore houfe, looke to behold, this night, 

Earthtreading flarres, that make darke heauen light : 

Such comfort, as do luftie youngmen feele 

When well appareld Aprill on the heele 
28 Of lumping winter treads, euen fuch delight 

Among frefh female buds fhall you this night 

Inherit at my houfe j heare all, all fee. 

And like her moft, whofe merit moft (hall bee : 
3a Such amongfl, view o'er many, mine being one 

May (land in number, though in reckning none. 

Come, go with me. — Go, firrah, trudge about 

Through faire Ferona ; find thofe perfons out, 
^6 Whofe names are written, there, and to them fay. 

My houfe and welcome on their pleafure ftay. 

[Exeunt Capulet and Paris, 
Ser. Fmd them out, whofe names are written here ! It is writ- 
ten that the ilioo-maker ihould meddle with his yard, and the 
40 tayler with his laft, the fifher with his peniill, & the painter with 

his nets j but I am fent to find thofe perfons, whofe names are 

here writ, and can neuer find what names the writing perfon 

hath here writ. I muft to the learned : — In good time. 

'Enter Benuolio, and Romeo. 

44 Ben. Tut, man ! one fire burnes out an others burning. 
One paine is lefn d by an others anguifh j 

Tume 
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Tume giddie, and be hoipe by backward turning j 
One defperate greefe cures with an others languifh : 
48 Take thou fome new infe6tion to thy eye. 
And the rancke poyfon of the old will dye. 
Rom, Your Plautan leafe is excellent for that. 
Ben. For what, I pray thee ? 

Rom» For your broken fhin. 

52 Ben, Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 

Rom, Not mad, but bound more then a mad man is : 
Shut vp in prifon, kept without my foode, 
Whipt and tormented, and — Godden, good fellow. 
j6 Ser, Godgigoden. I pray, fir, can you read ? 
Rom, I, mine owne fortune in my miferie. 
Ser, Perhaps you haue learned it without booke : but, I pray, 
can you read any thing you fee ? 
60 Rom, I, if I know the letters and the language. 
Ser, Yee fay honeftly. Reft you merrie ! 
Rom, Stay, fellow 3 I can read. 

He reades the Letter. 
Eigneur Martino, tsf his wife, and daughters: 
Countie Anfelmo, and his bewtiousjijlers: 
The Lady widdow of Vitruuio : 
Seigneur Placentio, and his louely Neeces : 
Mercutio, and his brother Valentine: 
68 Mine Vhcle Capulet, his wife, and daughters: 
My f aire Neece Rofaline, [and] Liuia : 
Seigneur Valentio, and his Cofen Tybalt : 
Lucio, and the liuely Hellena.* 
72 A faire alfemblie : whither fhould they come ? 
Ser, Vp. 
Rom, Whither? 
Ser, To fupper 5 to our houfe. 
76 Rom. Whofe houfe ? 
Ser, My Maifters. 

Rom. Indeed, I Ihould haue askt you that before. 
Ser, Now ile tell you without asking. My maifter is the g^at 

rich 
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80 rich Capulet ; and if you be not of the houfe of Mountaguesy I 
pray, come and crufh a cup of wine. Reft you merrie ! [^Exit. 

Ben. At this fame auncient feaft of Capulets 
Sups the faire Rofaline, whom thou fo loues^ 
84 With all the admired beauties of Verona : 
'' Go thither, and with vnattainted eye 

Compare her face with fome that I fhall {how. 
And I will make thee thinke thy fwan a crow. 
88 Rom. When the deuout religion of mine eye 
Maintaines fuch falfhood, then turne teares to fiers ! 
And thefe, — who, often drownde, could neuer die, — 
Tranfparent Hereticques, be burnt for liers ! 
92 One fairer then my loue ! the all feeing Sun 
Nere faw her match, lince firft the world begun. 

Ben. Tut, tut ! you faw her faire, none elfe being by. 
Her felfe poyfd with her felfe in either eye ; 
96 But in that Chriftall fcales let there be waide 
Your Ladie-loue againft fome other maide 
That I will fhew you, ihining at this feaft. 
And ftie fhall fcant ftiew well, that now fhewes beft. 
100 Rom, He go along, no fuch fight to be fhowne. 
But to reioyce in fplendor of mine owne. 

[Elreuni. 
I. 3. Enter Lady Capulet and Nurfe. 

Lady C, Nurfe, wher's my daughter ? call her forth to me. 
Nurfe. Now, by my maidenhead, — at twelue yeare old, — 
/ bad her come. — What, Lamb I what, Ladie-bird ! — 
4 God forbid f—lVheres this Girle ?—lVhat, luliet ! 

Enter luliet. 

lul. How now, who calls ? 
Nurfe. Your mother, 

lul. Madam, I am here. 

What is your will ? 

Lady C. This is the matter : — Nurfe, giue leaue a while. 

We 
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8 We mud talk in fecret. — Nurfe, come backe againe; 

I haue remembred mee^ thou Ye heare our counlel. 

Thou know'ft my daughters of a pretie age. 
Nurfe. Faith, I can tell her age vnto an houre, 
12 Lady C, Shee*s not fourteene. 

Nurfe. lie lay fourteene of my teeth,-^ 

And yet, to my teene be itjpoken, I haue butfoure, — 

Shees not fourteene. How long is it now 

To Lammas tide ? 

Lady C. A fortnight and odde dayes. 

16 Nurfe. Euen or odde, of all dales in the yeare. 

Come Lammas Eue at night, Jhalfhe be fourteen. 

Sufan andjhe, — God rejl all Chr\ftian foules ! — 

JFere of an age, IVell, Sufan is with God ; 
ao She was too good for me. — But, as If aid. 

On Lammas Eue at night fhall fhe be fourteene ; 

Thatfhallfhee, marrie ; I remember it well. 

Tisjince the Earth-quake now eleuen yeares ; 
24 And fhe was weaned, — / neuer fhall forget it, — 

Of all the dales of the yeare, vpon that day: 

For I had then laide worme-wood to my dug. 

Sitting in the fun vnder the Doue-houfe wall ; 
28 My Lord and you were th^n at Mantua : — 

Nay, I doo beare a braine. — But, as Ifaid, 

When it did tqfte the worme-wood on the nipple 

Of my dug, and felt it bitter, — Pretie foole ! 
.32 To fee it teachie, and fall out with* Dugge ! 

Shake, quoth the Doue-houfe : twas no need, I trow. 

To bid me trudge, 

Andfince that time it is eleuen yeares : 
S^ For then fhe could Jiand hylone ; nay, byth roode. 

She could haue run and wadled all about : 

For euen the day before, fhe broke her brow ; 

And then my husband — God be with his soule ! 
40 A was a merrie man — tooke vp the child : 

' Yea,* quoth he, ' doejl thou fall vpon thy facet 

Thou 
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Thou wilt fall backward when thou hq/i more wit ; 
Wilt thou not, lule ? ' and, by my holydam, 
^ The pre tie wretch left crying, and f aid ' I: ' 
To fee now, how a ieaftjhall come about ! 
I warrant, and IJhould Hue a thoufand yeares, 
I neuer Jhould forget it : * U'ilt thou not, lule ? * quoth he ; 
48 And, pretiefoole, itjlinted, and f aid ' 7.* 

Lady C. Inough of this ; I pray thee, hold thy peace. 
Nurfe. Yes, Madam ; yet I cannot chufe but laugh. 
To thinke it Jhould leaue crying, and fay ' I: * 
^2 '^nd yet, I warrant, it had vpon it brow 
A bump as big as a young Cockrels Jlone ; 
A perillous knock; and it cryed bitterly, 
* Yea,* quoth my husband, 'falljl vpon thy face ? 
56 Thou wilt fall backward when thou commejl to age: 
Wilt thou not, lule ? * Itjlinted, and f aid ' /.* 
luL And llint thou too, I pray thee, Nurfe, fay I. 
Nurfe. Peace, I haue done : God marke thee to his grace / 
(5o Thou wqfl the prettiejl babe that ere I nurfl : 
And I might Hue to fee thee married once, 
I haue my w'Jh, 

Lady C. Marrie, that ' marrie ' is the very theame 
6^. I came to taike of : — ^Tell me, daughter luliet. 
How Hands your difpofitions to be married ? 
lul. It is an honoure that I dreame not of. 
Nurfe. An honoure / were not I thine onely Nurfe, 
68 I would fay thou hadjlfuckt tvifedome from thy teate. 

Lady C. Well, thinke of marriage now ; yonger then you. 
Here in Verona, Ladies of efteeme. 
Are made alreadie mothers. By my count, 
72 I was your mother much vpon thefe yeares 

That you are now a maide. Thus then, in briefe : 
The valiant Paris feekes you for his loue. 

Nurfe. A man, young Lady I Lady,fuch a man, 
j6 As all the world — Why, hees a man ofwaxe I 

Lady C, Feronas Sommer hath not fuch a flower. 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe. Nay, hees a flower ; in faith, a very flower. 
Lady C. What fay you ? can you loue the Gentleman ? 
80 This night you fhall behold him at our feaft : 

Reade ore the volume of young Paris face. 

And find delight writ there with bewties pen; 

Examine euery married liniament, 
84 And fee how one an other lends content ; 

And what obfcurde in this faire volume lies, 

Finde written in the margeant of his eyes. 

This precious booke of loue, this vnbound louer, 
88 To bewtifie hina, onely lacks a Couer. 

The iifh liues in the fea -, and tis much pride. 

For faire without, the faire within to hide : 

That booke in manies eyes doth fhare the glorie, 
92 That in gold clafpes locks in the golden florie : 

So fhall you fhare all that he doth pofTefTe, 

By hauing him, making your felfe no lefTe. 

Nurfe, No lefTe ! nay, bigger : women grow by men. 
p6 Lady C, Speake briefly, can you like of Paris loue ? 
^ lul, lie looke to like, if looking liking moue : 

But no more deepe will ] endart mine eye. 

Then your confent giues flrength to make it flie. 

Enter a Seruingman, 

100 Ser, Madam, tlie guefts are come, fupper feru'd vp, you cald, 

my young Lady askt for, the Nurfe curfl in the Pan trie, and e- 

uerie thing in extremitie : I mufl hence to wait ; I befeech you, 

follow flraight. [jEri/ Seruingman, 

104 Lady C. We follow thee. — luliet, the Countie flaies. 

Nurfe, Go, gyrle, feeke happie nights to happie dayes. 

[Exeunt, 



1.4. 



Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benuolio, with flue or fixe 
other Markers, and torch bearers. 



Rom, What, fhall this fpeech be fpoke for our excufe ? 
Or fhall we on without appologie ? 



Ben, 
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Ben. The date is out of fuch prolixitie : 
4 Weele haue no Cupid, hudwinckt with a skarfe. 
Bearing a Tartars painted bow of lath, 
Skaring the Ladies like a Crow keeper ; 
[Nor no without-booke Prologue, faintly fpoke 
8 After the Prompter, for our entrance :] 
But, let them meafure vs by what they will, 
Weele meafure them a meafure, and be gone. 

Rom, Giue me a torch : I am not for this ambling ; 
12 Being but heauie, I will beare the light. 

Mer, Nay, gentle Romeo, we muft haue you dance. 
Rom, Not I, beleeue me : you haue dancing fhooes. 
With nimble foles : I haue a foule of Leade 
16 So flakes me to the ground, I cannot moue. 

Mer, You are a I^uer ; borrow Cupids wings. 
And fore with them aboue a common bound. 
Rom, I am too fore enpearced with his Ihaft, 
ao To fore with his light feathers ; and fo bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch aboue dull woe : 
Vnder loues heauie birthen do I fincke. 

Mer, And, to fink in it, fhould you burthen loue | 
24 Too great oppreflion for a tender thing. 

Rom. Is loue a tender thing ? it is too rough. 
Too rude, too boyflrous j and it pricks like thorne. 

Mer. If loue be rough with you, be rough with loue j 
28 Prick loue for pricking, and you beate loue downe. — 
Giue me a cafe to put my vifage in : 
A vifor for a vifor ! what care I 
What curious eye doth cote deformities ! 
3a Here are the beetle browes fhail blufh for me. 

Ben. Come, knock, and enter ; and no fooner in. 
But euery man betake him to his legs. 

Rom, A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart, 
36 Tickle the fencelefTe rufhes with their heeles ^ 
For I am prouerbd wiih a graunfire phrafe, — 
He be a candle-holder, and looke on, — 

The 
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The game was nere fo faire, and I am done. 
40 Mer. Tut ! duns the moufe, the Conilables own word : 
If thou art dun, weele draw thee from the mire. 
Or, faue your reuerence, loue, wherein thou (lickd 
Vp to the eares. — Come, we burne daylight, ho. 
44 Rom, Nay, thats not fo. 

Mer. I meane, fir, in delay 

We wafte our lights in vaine, light lights by day : 
Take our good meaning, for our iudgement fits 
Fiue times in that, ere once in our fiue wits. 
48 Rom. And we meane well, in going to this Mask ; 
But tis no wit to go. 

Mer. Why, may one aske ? 

Rom. I dreampt a dreame to night. 
Mer. And fo did I. 

Rom. Well, what was yours ? 

Mer, That dreamers often lie. 

^2 Rom. In bed afleep, while they do dream things truew 
Mer. O, then, I fee, Queene Mab hath bin with you. 
[^Ben. Queen Mab ! whats she ?] 
Mer. She is the Fairies midwife -, and (lie comes 
56 In fhape no bigger then an Agot ftone 
On the forefinger of an Alderman, 
Drawne with a teeme of little atomies 
Ouer mens nofes as they lie afleep. 
60 Her Charriot is an emptie Hafel nut, 
Made by the loyner fquirrel, or old Grub, 
Time out amind, the Fairies Coatchmakers : 
Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinners legs; 
64 The couer, of the wings of Graftioppers -, 
Her traces, of the fmalleil fpider web ; 
Her collors, of the moonfliines watry beams ; 
Her whip, of Crickets bone j the lafti of filme ', 
(58 Her waggoner, a fmall grey coated Gnat, 
Not half fo big as a round liile wornie 
Prickt from the lazie finger of a maid : 

And 
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And in this ilate fhe gallops night by night 
7a Throgh louers brains, and then they dreame of loue } 

Ore Courtiers knees, that dreame on Curfies ftrait \ 

Ore Lawyers fingers, who ft rait dreame on fees j 

Ore Ladies lips, who ftrait on kiiles dream, 
76 Which oft the angrie Mab with blifters plagues, 

Becaufe their breaths with fweete meates tainted are. 

Sometime ftie gallops ore a C?urtiers nofe. 

And then dreames he of ftnelling out a fute: 
80 And fometime conies fhe with a tithpigs taile. 

Tickling a Perfons nofe as a lies afteepe. 

Then he dreams of an other Benefice. 

Sometime ftie driueth ore a fouldiers neck, 
84 And then dreames he of cutting forrain throates. 

Of breaches, ambufcados, fpanifti blades. 

Of healths fiue fadome deepe : and then anon 

Drums in his eare ; at which he ftarts, and wakes ; 
88 And, being thus firighted, fweares a praier or two. 

And fteeps againe. This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night \ 

And bakes the Elflocks in foule ftuttifti haires, 
9* Which, once entangled, much misfortune bodes. 

This is the hag, when maides lie on their backs. 

That prcftcs them, and leames them firft to beare. 

Making them women of good carriage : 
96 This is ftie— 

Rom, Peace, peace, Mercuiio, peace ! 

Thou talkft of nothing. 

Mer» True, I talke of dreames : 

Which are the children of an idle braine. 

Begot of nothing but vaine phantafie 5 
100 Which is as thin of fubftance as the ayre. 

And more inconftant then the wind, who wooes 

Euen now the frozen bofome of the North, 

And, being angerd, puftes away from thence, 
104 Turning his face to the dewe dropping South. 

Ben. 
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Ben, This wind, you talk of, blows vs from our felues j 
Supper is done, and we fhall come too late. 

Rom. I fcare, too earlie : for my mind mifgiues, 
108 Some confequence, yet hanging in the ftarres. 
Shall bitterly begin his fearlull date 
With this nights reuels j and expire the terme 
Of a defpifed life, clofde in my brell, 
112 By fome vile forfeit of vntimely death : 

But He, that hath the ftirrage of my courfe, 
Dire(5t my faile ! — On, luftie Gentlemen. 
Ben, Strike, drum. 

[They march about the Stage, and Exeunt, 

I. 6. Seruingmen come forth with Napkins. 

1 Ser. Wheres Potpan, that he helpes not to take away ? 
He fhift a trencher ! he fcrape a trencher ! 

2 Ser. When good manners fhall lie all in one or two mens 
4 hands, and they vnwallit too, tis a foule thing. 

1 Ser. Away with the ioynftooles, remoue the Courtcubbert, 
looke to the plate. Good thou, faue me a peece of March-pane ; 
and, as thou loues me, let the porter let in Sufon Grind/lone, and 

8 Nell. — Anthonie /and Potpan / 

2 Ser. I, boy ; readie. 

I Ser. You are lookt for, and cald for, askt for, and fought for, 
in the great chamber. 
12 3 Ser. We cannot be here and there too. — Chearely, boyesj 
be brisk a while, and the longer liuer take all. 

[They retire behind. 

Enter Capulet, etc. with the Guejh, and the Maskers. 

Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! Ladies that haue their toes 
Vnplagued with Comes, will walke a bout with you : — 
16 Ah ha, my miftefles ! which of you all 

Will now denie to daunce ? fhe that makes daintie. 
She, lie fwear, hath Corns : am I come neare ye now ? 
Welcome, gentlemen ! I haue feene the day. 

That 
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20 That I haue worne a vifor^ and could tell 

A whifpering tale in a faire Ladies eare. 

Such as would pleafe j — tis gone, tis gone, tis gone : 

You are welcome, gentlemen ! — Come, Mufitions, play. 
^4 A hall, a hall ! giue roome, and foote it, gyrles ! 

[^Miifick playes, and they dance. 

More light, you knaues j and turne the tables vp. 

And quench the fire, the roome is growne too hot. — 

Ah, iirrah, this vulookt for fport comes well. 
28 Nay, fit, nay, fit, good Cozin Capulei ; 

For you and I are paft our dauncing dayes : 

How long ift now, fince laft your felfe and I 

Were in a maske ? 

2. Cap. Berlady, thirtie yeares. 

32 Cap. What, man ! tis not fo much, tis not fo much : 

Tis fince the nuptiall of Lucenlio, 

Come Pentycoft as quickly as it will. 

Some fine and twentie yeares 3 and then we maskt. 
$6 2. Cap, Tis more, tis more : his fonne is elder, fir ; 

His fonne is thirtie. 

Cap, Will you tell me that ? 

His fonne was but a ward two yeares ago.— 

[Good youths, I faith ! Oh, youth's a iolly thing !] 
40 Rom. What Ladies that, which doth enrich the hand 

Of yonder Knight ? 
Ser. I know not, fir. 

Rom. O, fhe doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 
44 Her Beauty hangs vpon the cheeke of night 

Like a rich lewel in an Ethiops eare j 

Bewtie too rich for vfe, for earth too deare ! 

So fhowes a fnowie Doue trooping with Crowes, 
48 As yonder Lady ore her fellowes fliowes. 

The meafure done. He watch her place of (land. 

And, touching hers, make blefled my rude hand. 

Did my hart loue till now ? forfweare it, fight ! 
52 For I nere faw true bewtie till this night. 

Tib 
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Tib, This, by his voyce, (hould be a Mountague, — 
Fetch me my Rapier, boy. — What ! dares the flaue 
Come hither, couerd with an anticque face, 
j6 To fleere and fcorne at our folemnitie ? 
Now, by the ftocke and honor of ray kin. 
To flrike him dead I hold it not a (in. 

Cap. Why, how now, kinsman ! wherefore ftorme you lb ? 
60 Tib, Vncle, this is a Mountague, our foe 5 
A villaine, that is hither come in fpight. 
To fcorne at our folemnitie this night. 
Cap, Young Romeo is it ? 

Tib, Tis he, that villaine Romeo. 

64 Cap, Content thee, gentle Coze, let him alone, 
A beares him like a portly Grentleman \ 
And, to fay truth, Verona brags of him. 
To be a vertuous and welgouernd youth : 
68 I would not for the wealth of all this Towne, 
Here in my houfe, do him difparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him. 
It is my will ; the which if thou refpedt, 
72 Shew a faire prefence, and put ofFthefe frownes. 
An illbefeeming femblance for a feail. 

Tib, It fits, when fuch a villaine is a gueft : 
lie not endure him. 

Cap, He fhall be endured : 

76 What, good man boy ! — I fay, he (hall : — go too j — 
Am I the mader here, or you ? — go too. 
Youle not endure him ! — God (hall mend my foule — 
Youle make a mutinie among my guefts ! 
80 You wil fet cock a hoope ! youle be the man ! 
Tib, Why, Vncle, tis a (hame. 
Cap, Go too, go too. 

You are a fawcie boy : — id fo, indeed ? — 
This trick may chance to fcath you j — I know what — . 
84 You muft contrarie me ! — marrie, tis time — 
Well faid, my hearts, — You are a princox 3 go : — 

Be 
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Be quiet, or — More light, more light ! — For fhame ! 
lie make you quiet ; what ! — Chearely, my hearts ! 
88 Tib. Patience perforce, with wilfull choller meeting. 
Makes ray fiefh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw : but this intrufion fliall. 
Now feeming fweet, conuert to bittreft gall. [Exit, 

92 Rom, If I prophane with my vnworthiefl hand 

This holy fhrine, the gentle fin is this,-^ 
My lips, two blufhing Pylgrims, readie Hand 

To fmoothe that rough touch with a tender kis. 
Good Pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much. 

Which mannerly deuocion lliowes in this j 
For faints baue hands, that Pilgrims hands do tuch. 
And palme to palme is holy Palmers kis. 
100 Rom, Haue not Saints lips, and holy Palmers too ? 
lul. I, Pilgrim, lips that they muft vfe in praire. 

Rom, O, then, deare Saint, let lips do what hands do ; 

They pray, grant thou, leaft faith tume to difpaire. 
104 lul. Saints do not moue, thogh grant for praiers fake. 
Rom, Then moue not, while my praiers effe€t I take. 

Thus from my lips, by thine, my fin is purgd. 
- Jul. Then haue my lips the fin that they haue tooke. 

108 Rom, Sin from my lips? 6 trefpas fweetly vrgd! 

Giue me my fin againe. 
Jul, You kiffe bith booke. 

Nurfe. Madam, your mother craues a word with you. 
Rom, What is her mother ? 
Nurfe, Marrie, Batcheler, 

112 Her mother is the Lady of the houfe. 

And a good Ladie, and a wife and vertuous : 
I Nurd her daughter, that you talkt withall ; 
I tell you, — he, that can lay hold of her, 
116 Shall haue the chincks. 

Rom, Is fhe a Capulet 9 

O deare account ! my life is my foes debt. 
Ben, Away, begon ; the fport is at the bed. 

Rom. 
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Rom, I, fo I feare ; the more is my vnreft. 
120 Cap, Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gonej 
We haue a trifling foolilh banquet towards. — 
Is it ene fo ? why, then, I thanke you all 3 
I thanke you, honeft gentlemen, good night : — 
124 More torches here ! — Come on then, lets to bed. 
Ah, firrah, by my faie, it waxes late ; 

He to my reft. ^Exeunt all but Juliet and Nurfe. 

Jul, Come hither, Nurfe : what is yond gentleman ? 
128 Nurfe, The fonne and heire of old Tyherio, 

luL Whats he, that now is going out of doore ? 
Nurfe, Marrie, that, I thinke, be young Petruchio, 
Jul. Whats he, that follows there, that wold not dance ? 
13a Nurfe, I know not. 

Jul, Go, aske his name : — if he be married. 
My graue is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurfe, His name is Romeo, and a Mountague ; 
136 The onely fonne of your great enemie. 

lul. My onely loue fprung from my onely hate ! 
Too earlie feene vnknowne, and knowne too late ! 
Prodigious birth of ioue it is to mee, 
140 That I muft loue a loathed enemie. 
Nurfe, Whats this ? whats this ? 
lul, A rime I learnt euen now 

Of one I daud withall. [Owe cals within 'Juliet.* 

Nurfe, Anon, anon : — 

Come, lets away 3 the ftrangers all are gone. [^Exeunt, 



Chorus, 

Now old defire doth in his deathbed lie. 
And young afFe^ion gapes to be his heire j . 

That faire, for which loue gronde for, and would die. 
With tender luliet matcht, is now not faire. 

Now Romeo is beloued, and loues againe. 
Alike bewitched by the charme of lookes. 

But to his foe fuppofd he muft complaine. 
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And fhe fleale loues fweete bait from fearful hookes : 
Being held a foe, he may not haue accede 

To breathe fuch vowes as louers vfe to fweare ; 
And fhe as much in loue, her meanes much leile 

To meete her new beloued any where : 
But paffion lends them power, time meanes, to meete, 
Tempring extremities with extreeme fweete, 



n. 1. Enter Romeo alone. 

Rom, Can I go forward when my heart is here ? 
Tume backe, dull earth, and find thy Center out. 

[//e climbs the wall, and leaps doom within it. 

Enter Beuuolio with Mercutio. 

Ben, Romeo ! my Cofen Romeo ! Romeo ! 
Met, He is wife j 

4 And, on my life, hath flolne him home to bed. 

Ben, He ran this way, and leapt this Orchard wall : 
Call, good Mercutio, 

Met, Nay, He coniure too. — 

Romeo I humorous madman ! paflionate louer ! 
8 Appeare thou in the hkenede of a figh, 
Speake but one rime, and I am fatisfied \ 
Crie but ' ay me * ! couple but ' loue * and ' done ' j 
Speake to my gofhip Venus one faire word, 
12 One nickname for her purblind fonne and heir. 
Young Abraham Cupid, he that fhot fo trim 
When King Cophetua lou'd the begger mayd ! — 
He heareth not, he flirreth not, he moueth not -, 
i6 The Ape is dead, and I mufl coniure him. — 
I coniure thee by Rofalines bright eyes. 
By her high forehead, and her Scarlet lip. 
By her fine foot, ilraight leg, and quiuering thigh, 
2o And the demeanes that there adiacent lie. 
That in thy likenefle thou appeare to vs ! 

Ben. And if he heare thee, thou wilt anger him. 
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Mer. This cannot anger him : twould anger him 
*4 To raife a fpirit in his miflreile circle 

Of fome fbrange nature, letting it there fland 
Till fhe had laid it, and coniured it downe ; 
That were fome fpight : my inuocation 
28 Is &ire & honefl, and, in his mifbres name, 
I coniure onely but to raife vp him. 

Ben, Come, he hath hid himfelfe among thefe trees. 
To be conforted with the humerous night : 
3^ Blind is his loue, and befl befits the darke. 

Mer, If loue be blind, loue cannot hit the marke. 
Now will he lit vnder a Medler tree. 
And wifh his miilreffe were that kind of fruite, 
3^ As maides call Medlers, when they laugh alone. 
O, Romeo, that ihe were, A that fhe were 
An open et caetera, thou a Poprin Peare ! 
Romeo, goodnight j — ile to my truckle bed 5 
40 This field-bed is too cold for me to lleepe : 
Come, fhall we go ? 

Ben. Go, then 5 for tis in vaine 

To feeke him here, that meanes not to be found. 

lElxeunt Ben, and Mer. 

n. 2. Romeo comes forward. 

Rom, He jeafts at fcarres, that neuer felt a wound. — 

[^Enter Juliet above. 
But, foft ! what light through yonder window breaks ! 
It is the Eaft, and luliet is the Sun ! — 
4 Arife, faire Sun, and kill the enuious Moone, 
Who is alreadie ficke and pale with greefe. 
That thou her maide art far more faire then (he : 
Be not her maide, fince ihe is enuious; 
8 Her vellall liuery is but ficke and greene. 
And none but fooles do weare it j caft it off. — 
It is my Lady j 6, it is my loue ! 
O, that ihe knew ihe wer ! — 
12 She fpeakes, yet fhe faies nothing : what of that ? 
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Her eye difcourfes, I will anfwere it. — 
I am too bold, tis not to me ihe fpeakes : 
Two of the fairefl flarres in all the heauen, 
16 Hauing fome bufines, do entreate her eyes 
To twinckle in their fpheres till they returne. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightnefle of her cheek wold fhame thofe fiars, 
20 As day-light doth a lampe $ her eye in heauen 
Would through the ayrie region flreame fo bright. 
That birds would fing, and thinke it were not night. 
See, now ihe leanes her cheeke vpon her hand ! 
*4 O, that I were a gloue vpon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheeke ! 

luL Ay me ! 

Rom, She fpeakes :-^ 

Oh, fpeake againe, bright Angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being ore my head, 
a 8 As is a winged meffenger of heauen 
Vnto the white vpturned wondring eyes 
Of mortalls that fall backe to gaze on him. 
When he beflrides the lazie pacing Cloudes, 
3* And fayles vpon the bofome of the ay re. 

luL O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Denie thy father, and refufe thy name ! 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but fwome my loue, 
3^ And ile no longer be a CapuleL 

Rom, Shall I heare more, or ihall I fpeake at this * 
luL Tis but thy name that is my enemie j 
Thou art thy felfe, though not a Mounlague. 
40 Whats Mountague ? it is nor hand, nor foote. 
Nor arme, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be fome other name ] 
Whats in a name ? that which we call a rofe, 
44 By any other name would fmell as fweete 5 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo cald, 
Retaine that deare perfedion which he owes. 
Without that tytle. — Romeo, doffe thy name j 
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48 And for thy name, which is no part of thee. 
Take all my felfe. • 

Rom, I take thee at thy word : 

Call me but loue, and He be new baptizde; 
Henceforth I neuer will be Romeo, 
j2 Jul. What man art thou, that, thus befchreend in night. 
So flumblefl on my counfell ? 

Rom, By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, deare faint, is hateful! to my felfe, 
56 Becaufe it is an enemie to thee ; 

Had I it written, I would teare the word. 

Jul. My eares haue yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of thy tongues vttering, yet I know the found : 
60 Art thou not Romeo, and a Mountague ? 

Rom. Neither, faire maide, if either thee diflike. 
lul. How camfl thou hither, tel me, and wherfore ? 
The Orchard walls are high, and hard to climbe ; 
64 And the place death, confidering who thou art, 
If any of my kinfmen find thee here. 

Rom. With loues light wings did I orepearch thefe walls j 
For flonie limits cannot hold loue out : 
68 And what loue can do, that dares loue attempt 5 
Therefore thy kinfmen are no ftop to me. 

lul. If they do fee thee, they will murther thee. 
Rom, Alack ! there lies more perill in thine eye, 
72 Then twentie of their fwords : looke thou but fweete, 
Aiid I am proofe againfl their enmitie. 

luL I would not for the world they faw thee here. 
Rom. I haue nights cloake to hide me from their ei&s ; 
76 And, but thou loue me, let them finde me here : 
My life were better ended by their hate. 
Then death proroged, wanting of thy loue. 

lul. By whofe diredion foundft thou out this place ? 
80 Rom. By Loues, that firfl did prompt me to enquire $ 
He lent me counfell, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no Pylot ) yet, wert thou as tarre 
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As that vali fliore waiht with the fartheft fea, 
84 I Ihould aduenture for fuch marchandife. 

ltd. Thou knoweft, the mask of night is on my face j 

Elfe would a maiden blufh bepaint my cheeke. 

For that which thou haft heard me fpeake to night. 
88 Faine would I dwell on forme, faine, faine denie 

What I haue fpoke ; but farwell complement ! 

Doil thou loue me r I know thoii wilt fay * I *, 

And I will take thy word : yet, if thou fwearft, 
92 Thou maift proue falfe : at louers penuries. 

They fay, loue laughes. Oh, gentle Romeo, 

If thou doft loue, pronounce it feithfully : 

Or if thou thinkfl I am too quickly wonne, 
96 He frowne and be peruerfe, and fay thee nay. 

So thou wilt wooe j but, elfe, not for the world. 

In truth, faire Alontague, I am too fond j 

And therefore thou maifl think my hauior light ; 
100 But truil me, gentleman, ile proue more true 

Then tliofe that haue more cunning to be Itrange. 

I ihould haue bene more llrange, I mufl confefle. 

But that thou ouerheardft, ere I was ware, 
104 My true loues paflion : therefore pardon me 5 

And not impute this yeelding to light loue. 

Which the darke night hath fo difcouered. 
Rom, Lady, by yonder blefled Moone I vow, 
108 That tips with (iluer all thefe frute tree tops, — 

luL O, fwear not by the moone, th*inconftant moone. 

That monethly changes in her circled orbe, 

Leaft that thy loue proue likewife variable. 
112 Rom, What ihall I fweare by ? 

////. Do not fweare at all j 

Or, if thou wilt, fweare by thy gracious felfe. 

Which is the god of my Idolatrie, 

And Ile beleeue thee. 

Rom, If my hearts deare loue — 

J16 lul. Well, do not fweare: although I ioy in ihee, 

I haue no ioy of this contra^ to night : 



I 
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It is too rafh, too vnaduifd, too fudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceafe to bee, 
lao Ere one can fay, it lightens. Sweete, goodnight ! 
This bud of loue, by Son:imers ripening breath. 
May proue a bewtious floure when next we meete. 
Goodnight, goodnight ! as fweete repofe and refl 
124 Come to thy heart, as that within my brefl ! 
Rom, O, wilt thou leaue me fo, vnfatisfied ? 
lul. What fatisfadion canfl thou haue to night ? 
Rom, Th'exchange of thy loues faithful vow for mine. 
128 Jul, I gaue thee mine before thou didfl requefl it : 
And yet I would it were to giue againe. 

Rom, Woldft thou withdraw it ? for what purpofe, loue ? 
Jul. But to be fi-anke, and giue it thee againe. 
132 And yet I wifh but for the thing I haue : 
My bountie is as boundlefle as the fea. 
My loue as deepe 5 the more I giue to thee. 
The more I haue, for both are infinite. 

[ATur/tf calls within. 
136 I heare fome noyfe within j deare loue, adue ! — 
Anon, good nurfe ! — Sweete Mountague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come againe. [Exit, 

Rom, O blefled, bleffed night ! I am afeard, 
140 Being in night, all this is but a dreame. 
Too flattering fweete to be fubflantiall. 

\^Re-enter Juliet, above, 
lul. Three words, deare Romeo, & goodnight indeed. 
If that thy bent of loue be honourable, 
144 Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to morrow. 
By one that ile procure to come to thee. 
Where, and what time, thou wilt performe the right j 
And all my fortunes at thy foote ile lay, 
148 And follow thee my Lord throughout the world : — 

INurfe within : Madam ! 
I come, anon. — But if thou meanfl not well, 

[^Nurfe within : Madam ! 
I do befeech thee — By and by, I come. — 
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To ceafe thy fuit, and leaue me to my griefe : 
1 5* To morrow will I fend. 

Rom, So thriue my foule, — 

lul, A thoufand times goodnight ! [£j'i/. 

Rom, A thoufand times the worfe, to want thy light. — 
Loue goes toward loue, as fchooleboyes from their bookes ; 
^15^ But loue from loue^ toward fchoole with heauie lookes. 

{Rettringjlowly. 

Enter luliet againe, 

luL Hid ! Romeo, hiil ! — O, for a falkners voyce. 
To lure this Taflel gentle back againe ! 
Bondage is huiht, and may not fpeake aloude ; 
160 Elfe would I teare the Caue where Eccho lies. 

And make her ayrie tongue more hoarfe then [Fame,! 
With repetition of my Romeo[s name. 
Romeo /] 
1^4 Rom, It is my foule, that calls vpon my name : 
How filuer fweete found louers tongues by night. 
Like fofteft muficke to attending eares ! 
Jul. Romeo ! 

Rom, My fweete ? 

Jul, What a clocke to morrow 

168 Shall I fend to thee ? 

Rom, By the houre of nine. 

Jul. I will not faile : tis twentie yeare till then. 
I haue forget why I did call thee backe. 

Rom. Let me (land here till thou remember it. 
172 Jul, I ihall forget, to haue thee ft ill ftand there, 
Remembring how I loue thy companie. 

Rom, And He ftill ftay, to haue thee ftill forget. 
Forgetting any other home but this. 
1 76 lul, Tis almoft morning -, I would haue thee gone : 
And yet no farther then a wantons bird. 
That lets it hop a litle from his hand. 
Like a poore prifoner in his twifted giues, 
180 And with a filke threed plucks it backe againe, 
c 3 
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So louing lealons of his libertie. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird. 

luL Sweete, fo would I : 

Yet I fhould kill thee with much cherifhing. 
184 Grood night, good night ! Parting is fuch fweete fbrrow. 

That I fhall fay good night, till it be morrow. [Exit. 

Rom, Sleep dwel vpon thine eyes, peace in thy breaft ! — 
Would I were lleepe and peace, fo fweet to reft ! 
188 Hence will I to my ghoftly Fathers cell j 

His helpe to craue, and my deare hap to tell. [Exit, 

TL 3. Enter Frier Lawrence alone with a hasket, 

Fri. L. The grey eyde raorne fmiles on the frowning night, 

Checkring the Eafterne Clouds with ftreaks of light ; 

And darknede flecked like a drunkard reeles 
4 From forth daies pathway made by Tytans wheeles. 

Now, ere the fun aduance his burning eie. 

The day to cheere, and nights dancke dewe to drie, 

I muft vpfill this ofier cage of ours, 
8 With balefull weedes, and precious iuyced flowers. 

The earth, that's natures mother, is her tombe ; 

What is her burying graue, that is her wombe : 

And from her wombe children of diuers kinde 
12 We fucking on her naturall bofonie linde j 

Many for many verlues excellent. 

None but for fome, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerfull grace that lies 
16 In Plants, hearbes, ftones, and their true quallities : 

For nought fo vile, that on the earth doth liue. 

But to the earth fome fpeciall good doth giue 5 

Nor ought fo good, but, ftraind from that faire vfe, 
20 ReuoUs from true birth, ftumbling on abufe : 

Vertue it felfe tumes vice, being mifapplied. 

And vice fometime's by a6tion dignified. 

Within the infant rinde of this weake flower 
24 Poyfon hath refidence, and medicine power : 

For this, being fmelt, with that part cheares each part 5 
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Being tailed, flaies all fences with the hart. 
Two fuch oppofed Kings encamp them ftill 
28 In man as well as hearbes, grace and rude will ^ 
And where the worfer is predominant, 
Full foone the Canker death eates vp that Plant. 

\^Enter Romeo. 
Rom. Goodmorrow, father. 
Fri, L, Benedicite ! 

32 What early tongue fo fweete faluteth me ? — 
Young fonne, it argues a diftemper'd hed. 
So foone to bid goodmorrow to thy bed : 
Care keepes his watch in euery old mans eye, 
^6 And where care lodges, fleepe will ueuer lye ; 
But where vnbrufed youth with vnftuft braine 
Doth couch his lims, there golden fleepe doth raigne : 
Therefore thy earlinefle doth me aifure 
40 Thou art vproufd with fome diflemprature ; 
Or if not fo, then here I hit it right. 
Our Romeo hath not bene in bed to night. 

Rom, That laft is true ; the fweeter reft was mine. 
44 Fri. L, God pardon fln ! waft thou with Rofaline ? 
Rom. With Rofaline, my ghoftly father? no ; 
I haue forgot that name, and that names wo. 

Fri. L. Thats my good fon : but wher haft thou bin then ? 
48 Rom, He tell thee, ere thou aske it me agen. 
I haue bene feafting with mine enemie; 
Where, on a fudden, one hath wounded me, 
Thats by me wounded : both our remedies 
5^ Within thy helpe and holy phificke lies : 
I beare no hatred, bleffed man ; for, loe. 
My interceflion likewife fteads my foe. 

Fri. L. Be plaine, good fonne, and homely in thy drift 
5^ Ridling confeflion findes but ridling flirift. 

Rom. Then plainly know, my harts deare loue is fet 
On the faire daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, fo hers is fet on mine ; 
60 And all combind, faue what thou muft combine 
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By holy marriage : when, and where, and how. 
We met, we wooed, and made exchange of vow. 
He tell thee as we paffe; but this I pray, 
64 That thou confent to marrie vs to day. 

FrL L. Holy S. Frauncis / what a change is here ! 
Is Rqfaline, that thou didfl loue fo deare. 
So foone forfaken ? young mens loue then lies 
68 Not truly in their hearts, but in their eies. 
lefu Maria ! what a deale of brine 
Hatli wafht thy fallow checkes for Rofaline ! 
How much fait water throwne away in wafte, 
72 To feafon loue, that of it doth not tafte I 

The Sun not yet thy iighes from heauen cleares. 
Thy old grones yet ring in mine auncient eares 5 
Lo, here vpon thy cheeke the ftaine doth fit 
76 Of an old teare that is not waiht off yet : 

If ere thou waft thy felfe, and thefe woes thine. 
Thou and thefe woes were all for Rofaline : 
And art thou changed ? pronounce this fentence then : — 
80 Women may fall, when theres no ftrength in men. 
Rom, Thou chidft me oft for louing Rofaline, 
Fri. L. For doting, not for louing, pupill mine. 
Rom, And badft me burie loue. 
Fri. L. Not in a graue, 

8^. To lay one in, an other out to haue. 

Rom. I pray thee, chide me not : her I loue now. 
Doth grace for grace, and loue for loue allow ; 
The other did not fo. 

Fri, L. O, (he knew well, 

88 Thy loue did reade by rote, that could not fpell. 
But come, young wauerer, come, go with me. 
In one refpe6t ile thy aftiftant be ; 
For this alliance may fo happie proue, 
9a To lume your houiholds rancor to pure loue. 

Rom, O, let vs hence 5 I ftand on fudden haft. 

Fri, L. Wifely and flow ; they ftumble that run faft. 

{^Exeunt, 
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H. 4. Enier Benuolio and Mercutio. 

Aler, Where the deule fhould this Romeo be ? — Came hee 
not home to night ? 

Ben. Not to his fathers : I fpoke with his man. 
4 Mer. Why, that fame pale hard hearted wench, that Rofaline, 
Torments him fo, that he will fure run mad. 

Ben, Tibalt, the kinfman to old Capulet, 
Hath fent a leter to his fathers houfe. 
8 Mer, A challenge, on my Kfe. 
Ben, Romeo will anfwere it. 

Mer, Any man, that can write, may anfwere a letter. 
Ben, Nay, he wil anfwere the letters maifter, how he dares, 
I a being dared. 

Mer, Alas, poore Romeo ! he is ahead ie dead ! flabd with a 
white wenches blacke eye j runne through the eare with a loue 
fong; the very pinne of his heart cleft with the blinde 
16 bowe-boyes but-fhaft : and is hee a man to encounter Ty- 
balt? 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt ? 

Mer, More then Prince of Cats, [I can tell you.] Oh, hees 

*o the couragious captain of Complements. He fights as you fing 

prickfong, keeps time, diftance & proportion 5 he refts [me] his 

minum reft, one, two, and the third in your bofome : the very 

butcher of a filke button, a duellift a duellift ; a gentleman of 

24 the very firft houfe, of the firft and fecond caufe : ah, the im- 

mortall Paflado ! the Punto reuerfo ! the Hay ! 

Ben, The what ? 

Mer. The Pox of fuch antique, lifping, affeding fantafticoes; 
a8 thefe new tuners of accents ! — ' By lefu, a very good blade ! ' — 
' a very tall man ! ' — ' a very good whore ! ' — Why, is not this a 
lamentable thing, graundftr, that we ftiould be thus affli6ted 
with thefe ftraunge flies, thefe faftiion-mongers, thefe pardon- 
32 mees, who ftand fo much on the new forme, that they cannot 
fit at eafe on the old bench ? O, their bones, then* bones ! 
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Enter Romeo. 

Ben. Here conies Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Mer, Without his Roe, like a dried Hering : — O flefli, flefh, 

36 how art thou fifhiiied! — Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch 

flowed in: Laura, to his Lady, was [but] a kitchin wench 3 — 

marrie, (he had a better loue to berime her : — Dido, a dowdie ; 

Cleopatra, a Gipfie j Heilen and Hero, hildings and harlots ; 

40 Thisbie, a grey eye or fo, but not to tlie purpofe. — Signior 

Romeo, Bon iour/ theres a French falutation to your French 

flop, you gaue vs the counterfeit fairly laft nighf. 

Rom. (yoodmorrow to you both. What counterfeit did I giue 
44 you ? 

Mer, The flip, fir, the flip j can you not conceiue ? 
Rom. Pardon, good AIercutio,my buflnefle was great; and in 
fuch a cafe as mine, a man may flraine curtefle. 
48 Mer. Thats as much as to fay, — fuch a cafe as yours conflraius 
a man to bow in the hams. 
Rom. Meaning — to curfie. 
Mer. Thou hall mofl kindly hit it. 
52 Rom. A mofl curiuous expofltion. 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pinck of curtefle. 
Romr. Pinck for flower. 
Aler. Right. 
j6 Rom. Why, then is my pump well flowerd. 

Aler. Sure wit : follow me this ieaft now, till thou haft worne 
out thy pump J that, when the Angle fole of it is worne, the ieaft 
may remaine, after the wearing, foly Angular. 
60 Rom. O Angle folde ieaft, folic Angular for the Anglenefle ! 
Mer. Come betweene vs, good Benuolio, my wits faints. 
Rom. Swits and fpurs, fwits and fpurres; or ile crie a match. 
Mer. Nay, if our wits run the wildgoofe chafe, I am done ; 
64 for thou haft more ol the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, then, I 
am fure, I haue in my whole flue. Was I with you there for the 
goofe ? 

Rom. Thou waft neucr with me for any thing, when thou waft 
68 not there for the goofe. 
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Mer, I will bite thee by the eare for that ieafl. 
Rom, Nay, good goofe, bite not. 

Mer, Thy wit is a very bitter fweetingj it is a mofl ihar.p fa wee. 
72 Rom, And is it not, then, well feru'd in to a fweete goofe ? 
Mer, Oh, heres a wit of Cheuerell, that ilretches, from an 
yuch narrow, to an ell broad ! 

Ro'Ti. I ilretch it out for that word * broad ' j which, added to 
y6 the goofe, proues thee, farre and wide, a broad goofe. 

Mer, Why, is not this better now then groning for loue? now 

art thou fociable, now art thou Romeo ; now art thou what thou 

art, by art as well as by nature : for this driueling loue is like a 

80 great naturall, that runs lolling vp and downe to hide his bahle 

in a hole. 

Ben, Stop there, ftop tliere. 

Mer, Thou defireft me to flop in my tale againft the haire. 
84 Ben, Thou wouldft elfe haue made thy tale large. 

Mer, O, thou art deceiu*d; I would haue made it fhort: for I 
was come to the whole depth of my tale, and meant, indeed, to 
occupie the argument no longer, 
88 Rom. Heeres goodly geare ! 

Enter Nurse and her man, Peter. 

Mer, A layle, a fayle ! 

Ben. Two, two -, a (hert, and a fmocke. 

Nur, Peter I 
92 Pet, Anon ? 

Nur. My fan, Peter. 

Mer, Good Peter, to hide her face 5 for her fans the fairer face. 

Nur, God ye goodmorrow. Gentlemen. 
Q/5 Mer, God ye goodden, faire gentlewoman. 

N'ur. Is it good den ? 

Mer. Tis no lefTe, I tell yee-, for the bawdie hand of the dyal 
is now vpon the prick of noone. 
100 ^^^' ^ut vpon you ! what a man are you ! 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made himfelf to mar. 

Nur, By my troth, it is well faid^ 'for himfelfe to mar. 
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quoth a ? — Grentlemen, can any of you tel me wher I may find 
104 the yong Romeo f 

Rom, I can tell you; but young Romeo will be older when you 
haue found him, then he was when you fought him : I am the 
youngeft of that name, for fault of a worfe. 
108 Nur, You fay well. 

Mer, Yea, is the worft wel ? very wel took, ifaith j wifely, 
wifely. 

Nur. If you be he, fir, I delire fome confidence with you. 
iia Ben. She will endite him to fome fupper. 
Mer, A baud, a baud, a baud ! So ho ! 
Rom, What haft thou found ? 

Mer, No hare, fir j vnlefle a hare, fir, in a lenten pie, that is 
116 fomething ftale and hoare ere it be fpent. 

[//e walkes by them and sings. 
An old hare hoare, and an old hare hoare. 

Is very good meate in lent : 
But a hare that is hore, is too much for a fcore, 
120 When it hores ere it be fpent. — 

Romeo, will you come to your fathers ? weele to dinner thither. 
Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer. Farewell, auncient Ladyj farewell. Lady, Lady, 
124 Lady. \_E^eunt Mercutio and Benuolio. 

Nur. [Marry, farewell !] — 1 pray you, fir, what fawcie mer- 
chant was this, that was fo full of his roperie ? 

Rom. A gentleman, Nurfe, that loues to heare himfelfe talke; 
128 and will fpeake more in a minute, then hee will ftand too in a 
moneth. 

Nur, And a fpeake any thing againft me. He take him downe, 
and a were luftier then he is, and twentie fuch lacks 5 and if I 
132 cannot, ile finde thofe that fhall. Scuruie knaue! I am none 
of his fiurt gills 5 I am none of his skaines mates. — And thou muft 
ftand by too, and fufier euery knaue to vfe me at his plea- 
fure! 
I ^6 Pet, I faw no man vfe you at his pleafure ; if I had, my weapon 
Aiuld quickly haue bin out, I warrant you : I dare draw aftbone 
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as an other man^ if I fee occafion, in a good quarel, & the law on 

my fide. 

140 Nur, Now, afore God, I am fo vext, that eueiy part about me 

quiuers. Skuruie knaue! — Pray you, fir, a word: and as I told 

you, my young Lady bid me enquire you out 5 what (he bid me 

fay, I will keepe to my felfe j but firft let me tell ye, if ye ihould 

144 leade her in a fooles paradife, as they fay, it were a very grofle 

kind of behauior, as they fay : for the Gentlewoman is yongj 

and therefore, if you ihould deale double with her, truly it 

were an ill thing to be ofFred to any Grentlewoman, and very 

148 weake dealing. 

Rom, Nurfe, commend me to thy Lady and Mifbrelle. [Tell 
her] I proteft — 

Nur, Good heart ! and, yfaith, I wil tel her as much : Lord, 
152 Lord, fhe will be a ioyfull woman. 

Rom, What wilt thou tell her, Nurfe? thou dooefl not marke 
me. 

Nur. I will tell her, fir, that you do proteft j which, as I take 
156 it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 
Rom, Bid her deuife 
Some means to come to ihrift this afternoon ; 
And there ftie ftiall at Frier Latvrence Cell 
J 60 Be ftirieued and married. Here is for thy paines. 
Nur. No, truly, fir ; not a penny. 
Rom, Go too J I fay, you ftiall. 
Nur, This aftemoone, fir ? well, ftie ftiall be there. 
164 Rom, And ftay, good Nurfe, behinde the Abbey wall : 
Within this houre my man ftiall be with thee. 
And bring thee cordes made like a tackled ftayre j 
Which to the high topgallant of my ioy 
168 Muft be my conuoy in the fecret night. 

Farewell -, be truftie, and lie quit thy paines : 
Farewel -, commend me to thy Miftrefle. 

Nur, Now God in heauen blefle thee ! — Harke you, fir. 
172 Rom, What faift thou, my deare Nurfe? 

Nur. Is your man fecret ? Did you nere here fay. 
Two may keep counfell, putting one away. 
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Rom. [I] warrant thee ; my mans as true as fleele. 
176 iVtfr. Well, fir; my Miftreffe is the fweeteft Lady — Lord, 
Lord ! — when twas a litle prating thing — O, there is a Noble 
man in town, one Paris, that would faine lay knife aboord ; but 
{he, good foule, had as leeue fee a tode, a very tode, as fee him. 
180 I anger her fometimes, and tell her that Paris is the properer 
•man -, but, ile warrant you, when I fay fo, (he lookes as pale as 
any clout in the verfall world. Doth not Rofemarie and Romeo 
begin both with a letter ? 
184 Rom. I, Nurfe -, what of that ? both with an R. 

Nur. A, mocker! thats the dogs letter ^ R. is for the [dog]. — 
No; I know it begins with fome other letter: — and (he hath 
the pretieft fententious of it, of you and Rofemarie, that it 
188 would do you good to heare it. 

Rom. Commend me to thy Lady. [^Exit. 

Nur. I, a thoufand times. — Peter t 

Pet. Anon? 

Nur. Before, and apace. \Exeunt. 



II. 6. 



Enter luliet. 



lul. The clocke flrooke nine when I did fend the Nurfe j 

In halfe an houre ilie promif 'd to returne. 

Perchance fhe cannot meete him : — thats not fo. — 
4 Oh, fhe is lame ! loues heraulds ihould be thoughts. 

Which ten times fafler glides then the Suns beames, 

Driuing backe ihadowes ouer lowring hills : 

Therefore do nimble piniond doues draw loue, 
8 And therefore hath the wind fwifl Cupid wings. 

Now is the Sun vpon the highmofl hill 

Of this dayes iourney, and from nine till twelue 

Is three long houres \ yet fhe is not come. 
12 Had ilie affe6tions, and warme youthfuU bloud. 

She would be as fwift in motion as a ball ; 

My words would bandie her to my fweete loue. 

And his tome: 
16 But old folks, many fain as they wer dead; 

Vnwieldie, ilowe, heauie and pale as lead. 
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Enter Nurfe and Peter. 

O God, {he comes ! — 6 hony Nurfe, what newes ? 
Hafl thou met with him ? fend thy man away, 
ao Nur, Peter, flay at the gate. [Exit Peter. 

Jul, Now, good fweete Nurfe, — O Lord, why look'fl thou 
fad? 
Though newes be fad, yet tell them merily ; 
If good, thou iham*fl the muficke of fweete newes 
^4 By playing it to me with fo fower a face. 

Nur. I am a wearie ; giue me leaue a while. 
Fie, how my bones ake ! what a iaunce haue I [had] ! 
luL I would thou hadfl my bones, and I thy newes : 
28 Nay, come, I pray thee, fpeake 3 — ^good, good Nurfe, fpeake* 
Nur, lefu, what hafte ! can you not flay a while ? 
Do you not fee that I am out of breath ? 

Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou hafl breath 
3* To fay to me, that thou art out of breath ? 
The excufe, that thou doefl make in this delay. 
Is longer then the tale thou doefl excufe. 
Is thy newes good, or bad ? anfwere to that ; 
36 Say either, and ile flay the circuraflance : 
Let me be fatisfied, ifl good or bad ? 

Nur. Well, you haue made a (imple choyfe ; you know not 
how to chufe a man: Romeo/ no, not hej though his face be bet- 
4^ ter then any mans, yet his leg excels all mens ; and for a hand> 
and a foote, and a body, though they be not to be talkt on, yet 
they are pafl compare : he is not the flower of curtefie, but, ile 
warrant him, as gentle as a lam me. — Go thy wayes, wench j feme 
44 God. — ^What, haue you dinde at home ? 

luL No, no. But all this did I know before. 
What fayes he of our marriage ? what of that ? 

Nur. Lord, how my head akes ! what a head haue I ! 
48 It beates as it would fall in twentie peeces. 

My back a totlier fide, — a, my backe, my backe ! — 

Befhrewe your heart, for fending me about. 

To catch my death with iaunfing vp and downe ! 
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5a lul, Ifaith, I am forrie that thou art not well. 

Sweete, fweete, fweete Nurfe, tell me, what fayes my loue ? 

Nur. Your loue fayes, like an honefl gentleman, and a 
Courteous, and a kinde, and a handfome, and I warrant a 
5^ vertuous, — ^Where is your mother ? 

luL Where is my mother ? — why, fhe is within ; 
Wher ihuld (he be? How odly thou replied ! 
* Your loue fayes, like an honefl gentleman, — 
60 Where is your mother ? * 

Nur. O, Gods lady deare ! 

Are you fo hot ? marrie, come vp, I trow j 
/ Is this the poultis for my aking bones ? 

Henceforward do your meffages your felfe. 
64 ltd, Heres fuch a coyle ! — come, what faies Romeo ? 
Nur, Haue you got leaue to go to ihrifl to day ? 
Jul, I haue. 

Nur, Then high you hence to Frier Lawrence Cell j 
68 There Hayes a husband to make you a wife : 

Now comes the wanton bloud vp in your cheekes, 
Theile be in fcarlet flraight at any newes. 
Hie you to Church ; I muft an other way, 
J2 To fetch a Ladder, by the which your loue 

Mufl climbe a birds neafl foone, when it is darke 
I am the drudge, and toyle in your delight ; 
But you fhall beare the burthen foone at night. 
76 Gro, ile to dinner ; hie you to the Cell. 

Jul. Hie to high fortune ! — honefl Nurfe, farewelL 

[Exeunt, 

n. 6. Enter Frier Lawrence and Romeo. 



4 



Fri. L. So fmile the heauens vpon this holy a6t. 
That after houres with forrow chide vs not ! 

Rom, Amen, amen ! but come what forrow can, 
4 It cannot counteruaile the exchange of ioy 
That one fhort minute giues me in her (ight : 
Do thou but clofe our hands with holy words. 
Then loue-deuouring death do what he dare. 
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8 It is inough I may but call her mine. 

Fri, L. Thefe violent delights haue violent endes. 
And in their triumph die : like fier and powder. 
Which, as they kifle, confunie. The fweeteft honey 
12 Is loathfome in his owne delicioufnefle. 
And in the tafle confoundes the appetite : 
Therefore loue moderately ; long loue doth fo ; 
Too fwift arriues as tardie as too ilowe. 

[Enter luliet. 
1 6 Here comes the Lady : — Oh, fo light a foote 
Will nere weare out the euerlafling flint. 
A louer may beflride the goflamours 
That ydeles in the wanton fommer ayre, 
ao And yet not fall j fo light is vanitie. 

lul. Good euen to my ghoftly confeflbr. 
Fri, L. Romeo ihall thanke thee, daughter, for vs both. 
Jul, As much to him, elfe is his thankes too much. 
24 Rom, Ah, luliet. If the meafure of thy ioy 
Be heapt like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blafon it, then fweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour ayre, and let rich mudckes tongue 
a8 Vnfold the imagind happines that both 
Receiue in either, by this deare encounter. 

lul. Conceit, more rich in matter then in words. 
Brags of his fubflance, not of ornament : 
32 They are but beggers that can count their worth 5 
But my true loue is growne to fuch excelTe, 
I cannot fum vp fum of halfe my wealth. 

Fri, L. Come, come with me, and we will make (hort 
^6 For, by your leaues, you (hall not flay alone, (worke j 

TiU holy Church incorporate two in one. 

[Exeunt. 

m^ 1. Enter Mercutio, Benuolio, Page, and men. 






Ben, I pray thee, good Mercutio, lets retire j 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad. 
And, if we meete, we fliall not fcape a brawle ; 



X 
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4 For now, thefe hot daies, is the mad blood (lirring. 

Mer, Thou art like one of thefe fellowes, that when he enters 

the confines of a Taueme, claps me his fword vpon the table, 

and fayes, ' God fend me no need of thee ! * and, by the opera- 

8 tion of the fecond cup, draws him on the drawer, when, indeed, 

there is no need. 

Ben. Am I like fuch a fellow ? 

Mer, Come, come, thou art as hot a lacke in thy moode, as 
12 any in Italie ; and aifoone moued to be moodie, and affoone 
moodie to be moued. 
Ben, And what too? 

Mer, Nay, and there were two fuch, we fhould haue none 

16 ihortly, for one would kill the other. Thou ! why thou wilt 

quarell with a man that hath a haire more, or a haire leiTe, in his 

beard, then thou haft : thou wilt quarell with a man for cracking 

Nuts, hauing no other reafon, but becaufe thou haft hafel eyes j 

20 what eye, but fuch an eye, wold fpie out fuch a quarrel ? Thy 

head is as full of quarelles, as an egge is full of meatej and yet 

thy head hath bene beaten as addle as an egge, for quarell ing : 

thou haft quareld with a man for coffing in the ftreete, becaufe 

24 hee hath wakened thy dogge that hath laine afleep in the fun. 

Didft thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new 

doublet before Eafter ? with an other, for tying his new (hooes 

with olde riband ? and yet thou wilt tuter me from quarell ing ! 

28 Ben, And I were fo apt to quarell as thou art, any man ftiould 

buy the fee-fimple of my life for an houre and a quarter. 

Mer, The fee-fimple ? 6 fimple ! 

Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others, 

Ben, By my head ! here comes the Capulets, 
32 Mer, By my heele, I care not. 

Tyh, Follow me clofe, for I will fpeake to them. — 
Gentlemen, Good den : a word with one of you. 

Mer, And but one word with one of vs? couple it with 
36 fomething ; make it a word and a blowe. 

Tib, You ihall find me apt inough to that, fir, and you wil giue 
me occafion. 
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Mer, Could you not take fome occafion without giuing r 
40 Tyb, Mercutio, thou conforteft with Romeo, — 

Mer. Confort ! what, doeft thou make vs MinflreLs ? and thou 
make Minflrels of vs, looke to hear nothing but difcords : heeres 
my fiddleflicke j heeres that Ihall make you daunce. Zounds, 
44 confort ! 

Ben, We talke here in the publike haunt of men : 
Either withdraw vnto fome priuate place. 
Or reafon coldly of your greeuances : 
48 Or eKe depart ; here all eyes gaze on vs. 

Mer, Mens eyes were made to looke, and let them gaze; 
I will not budge for no mans pleafure, I. 

Enter Romeo. 

Tyb, Well, peace be with you, fir : here comes my man. 
52 Mer, But ile be hangd, fir, if he weare your liuerie : 
Marrie, go before to field, heele be your follower j 
Your worihip, in that fenfe, may call him — man. 
Tyb, Romeo, the loue I beare thee, can afifoord 
56 No better terme then this : — thou art a villaine. 

Rom. Tybalt, the reafon that I haue to loue thee. 
Doth much excufe the appertaining rage 
To fuch a greeting : — villaine am I none 3 
60 Therefore, farewell ; I fee thou know*ft me not. 
Tyb, Boy, this ihall not excufe the iniuries 
That thou haft done me j therefore turne and draw. 
Rom. I do proteft, I neuer iniur*d thee j 
64 But loue thee better then thou canft deuife 
Till thou Ihalt know the reafon of my loue : 
And fo, good Capulet, — which name I tender 
As dearely as mine owne, — be fatisfied. 
68 Mer. O calme, diihonourable, vile fubmiffion ! 

Jlla^floccata carries it away. \_Dr<uvs, 

Tibalt, you ratcatcher, will you walke r 
Tib. What wouldft thou haue with me ? 
*j2 Mer. Good King of Cats, nothing but one of your nine lines, 
that I meaue to make bold withall, and, as you ihall vie mee 
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hereafter, drie beate the reft of the eight. Will you plucke your 
fword out of his pilcher by the eares ? make hade, leafl mine be 
76 about your eares ere it be out. 

Til. I am for you. [^Drawing, 

Rom, Gentle Mercutio, put thy Rapier vp. 
Mer, Come, fir, your PaiTado. [Theyjight. 

80 Rom, Draw, Benuolio ; beate downe their weapons : — 
Gentlemen, for ihame forbeare this outrage ! — 
Tilalt, — Mercuiio, — the Prince exprefly hath 
Forbid this bandying in Verona fbeetes :— 
84 Hold, Tybalt f good Mercutio/ 

[Tibalt vnder Romeos arme thrujls Mercutio tn, 
and fly es with his followers. 
Met, I am hurt ; — 

A plague a both [your] houfes ! — I am fped : — 
Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 

Ben, What, art thou hurt ? 

Met, I, I, a fcratch, a fcratch ; raarrie, tis inough. — 
88 Where b my Page ? — go, villaine, fetch a Surgion. 

\Exit Page, 
Rom, Courage, man 5 the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer, No, tis not fo deepe as a well, nor fo wide as a Church 
doore ; but tis inough, twill feme : aske for me to morrow, and 
92 you ihall finde me a graue man. I am peppered, I warrant, 
for this world : — a plague a both your houfes ! — founds, a dog, 
a rat, a moufe, a cat, to fcratch a man to death ! a braggart, a 
rogue, a villaine, that fights by the book of arithmatick ! — Why, 
96 the deule, came you betweene vs ? I was hurt vnder your arme. 
Rom, I thought all for the bed. 
Mer, Helpe me into fome houfe, Benuolio, . 
Or I ihall faint. — A plague a^both your houfes ! 
100 They haue made wormes meate of me : 
I haue it, and foundly too : — ^your houfes ! 

\^Exeunt Mercutio and Benuolio. 
Rom, This Gentleman, the Princes ueare alie. 
My very friend, hath got this mortall hurt 
104 In my behalfe; my reputation flaind 
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With Tybalts flaunder, — Tybalt, that an houre 
Hath bene my Cozen : — O fweete luliet, 
Thy bewtie hath made me effeminate, 
108 And in my temper foftned valours fteele. 

Re-enter Benuolio. 

Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, braue Mercutio *s dead « 
That gallant fpirit hath afpir*d the Clowdes, 
Which too vntimely here did fcorne the earth. 
112 Rom, This dayes blacke fate on mo daies doth depend ; 
This but begins the wo, others mufl end. 

[Re-enter Tybalt. 
Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt backe againe. 
Rom. Aliue, in triumph ! and Mercutio flaine ! 
116 Away to heauen, refpediue lenitie. 

And fier-eyed furie be my condud now !— 
Now, Tybalt, take the ' villaine * backe againe. 
That late thou gau*fl me -, for Mercutios foule 
120 Is but a little way aboue our heads. 

Staying for thine to keepe him companie : 
Either thou, or I, or both, mufl go with him. 

Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didft confort him here, 
124 Shalt with him hence. 

Rom. This ihall determine that. 

[They Fight. Tibalt falles. 
Ben. Romeo, away, be gone ! 
The Citizens are vp, and Tybalt flaine : — 
Stand not amazed : — the Prince wil doome thee death, 
128 If thou art taken : — hence ! — be gone ! — ^away ! 
Rom. O ! I am fortunes foole ! 
Ben. Why doft thou ftay ? 

[Exit Romeo. 
Enter Citizens. 

I Cit. Which way ran he that kild Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that mutherer, which way ran he ? 
132 Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 

c 4 
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I CU. Vp, fir, go with mej 

I charge thee in the Princes name, obey. 

Enter Prince, olde Mountague, Capulet, 
their wiues, and all. 

Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 
Ben, O Noble Prince, I can difcouer all 
136 The vnluckie mannage of this fatall brail : 

There lies the man, ilaine by young Romeo, 

That flew thy kinfman, braue Mercutio. 

Lady C, Tybalt, my Cozin ! O my brothers child ! — 
140 O Prince ! O husband ! O, the bloud is fpild 

Of my deare kinfman ! — Prince, as thou art true. 

For bloud of ours, fliead bloud of Mountague. — 

O Cozin, Cozin ! 
144 Prin. Benuolio, who began this bloudie fray ? 

Ben. Tybalt, here flain, whom Romeos hand did flay; 

Romeo that fpoke him faire, bid him bethinke 

How nice the quarell was, and vrgd withall 
148 Your high difpleafure : — all this — vttered 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow*d, — 

Could not take truce with the vnruly fpleene 

Of Tybalt deafe to peace, but that he tilts 
152 With piercing fleele at bold Mercutios breaft ; 

Who, all as hot, turnes deadly poynt to poynt. 

And, with a Martiall fcome, with one hand beates 

Cold death afide, and with the other fends 
I j6 It backe to Tybalt^ whofe dexteritie 

Retorts it : Romeo he cries aloud, 

' Hold, friends ! friends, part ! ' and, fwifter then his tongue. 

His agile arme beates downe their fatall poynts, 
160 And twixt them ruflies j vnderneath whofe arme 

An enuious thrufl from Tybalt hit the life 

Of flout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 

But by and by comes backe to Romeo, 
164 Who had but newly entertaind reuenge. 

And toote they go like lightning : for, ere I 
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Could draw to part them, was flout Tybalt flaine j 

And, as he fell, did Romeo turne and file : 
168 This is the truth, or let Benuolio die. 

Lady C, He is a kinfman to the Mountague, 

AlTe^on makes him falfe, he fpeakes not true : 

Some twentie of them fought in this blacke llrife, 
172 And all thofe twentie could but kill one life. 

I beg for luftice, which thou. Prince, muft giue ; 

Romeo flew Tybalt, Romeo mufl not line. 
Prin. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercutio; 
1 76 Who now the price of his deare bloud doth owe ? 

Mount. Not Romeo, Prince, he was Mercutios friend 5 

His fault concludes but what the law fhould end. 

The life of Tybalt, 

Prin. And for that offence, 

180 Immediately we do exile him hence : 

I haue an interefl in your hates proceeding, 

. My bloud for your rude brawles doth lie a bleeding ; 

But ile amerce you with fo fbrong a fine, 
184 That you fhall all repent the lofle of mine : 

I will be deafe to pleading and excufes; 

Nor teares, nor prayers, fhall purchafe out abufes. 

Therefore vfe none : let Romeo hence in hafl, 
188 Elfe, when he *s found, that houre is his lafl. 

Beare hence this body, and attend our will : 

Mercie but murders, pardoning thofe that kill. 



[Exeunt, 



HI. 2. Enter luliet alone. 

Gallop apace, you fierie footed fleedes. 
Towards Phoebus lodging : fuch a wagoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the wefl, 

4 And bring in clowdie night immediately. — 
Spread thy clofe curtaine, loue-performing night, 
That runnawayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 
Leape to thefe armes, vntalkt of and vnfeene. — 

8 Louers can fee to do their amorous rights. 
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By their owne bewties j or, if loue be blind. 

It bed agrees with night. — Come, ciuill night> 

Thou fober futed matron, all in blacke, 
• 12 And learne me how to loofe a winning match, 

Plaide for a paire of flainlelTc maydenhoods: 

Hood my vnmaud bloud bayting in my cheekes. 

With thy blacke mantle j till ftrange loue, grown bold, 
16 Thinke true loue a6ted, iimple modeflie. 

Come, night ! — Come, Romeo / come, thou day in night ! 

For thou wilt lie vpon the winges of night 

Whiter then new fnow on a Rauens backe. — 
20 Come, gentle night -, come, louing, black browd night, 

Giue me my Romeo ; and, when he fhall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little flarres. 

And he will make the face of heauen fo fine, 
24 That all the world will be in loue with night. 

And pay no worfhip to the gariih Sun. — 

O, I haue bought the manfion of a loue. 

But not poiTefl it ; and though I am fold, 
28 Not yet enioyd : fo tedious is this day. 

As is the night before fome fefliuall 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes 

And may not weare them. O, here comes my Nurfe, 
3* And (he brings newes; and euery tongue, that fpeaks 

But Romeos name, fpeakes heauenly eloquence. — 

Enter Nurfe, with cords. 

Now, Nurfe, what newes ? what, haft thou there the cords 
That Romeo bid thee fetch ? 

Nur, I, I, the cords. 

[Throws them down, 
^6 luL Ay me ! what news ? why doft thou wring thy hands ? 
Nur, A, weladay ! hees dead, hees dead, hees dead ! 
We are vndone. Lady, we are vndone ! — 
Alack the day ! — hees gone, hees kild, hees dead ! 
40 fuL Can heauen be fo enuious ? 

Nur, Romeo can. 
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Though heauen cannot. — O Romeo, Romeo/ — 

Who euer would haue thought it ? — Romeo ! 

luL What diuell art thou, that doft torment me thus t 
44 This torture fhould be rored in difmall hell ! 

Hath Romeo ilaine himfelfe ? fay thou but ' 1/ 

And that bare vowell ' I * (hall poyfon more 

Then the death darting eye of Cockatrice : 
48 I am not I, if there be fuch an '1/ 

Or thofe eyes ihut, that makes thee anfwere * I ' : 

If he be flaine, fay ' I ' ; or if not, ' no * : 

Briefe founds determine [of] my weale or wo. 
5* Nur, I faw the wound, I faw it with mine eyes, — 

God faue the marke ! — here on his manly breft : 

A piteous coarfe, a bloudie piteous coarfe ; 

Pale, pale as aihes, all bedawbde in bloud, 
5^ All in goare bloud : — I founded at the fight. 

lul. O break, my hart ! — poore banckrout, break at once ' 

To prifon, eyes ! nere looke on libertie ! 

Vile earth, to earth refigne j end motion here ^ 
60 And thou, and Romeo, preffe one heauie beare ! 
Nur. O Tybali, Tylalt, the bed friend I had ! 

O curteous Tyhalt / honed Gentleman ! 

That euer I fhould Hue to fee thee dead ! 
64 luL What florme is this that blowes fo contrarie ? 

Is Romeo flaughtred ? and is Tyhalt dead ? 

My deareft Cozen, and my dearer Lord ? — 

Then, dreadfull Trumpet, found the generall doome ! 
68 For who is lining, if thofe two are gone ? 

Nur, Tybalt is gone, and Romeo baniihed; 

Romeo, that kild him, he is baniihed. 

luL O God ! — did Romeos hand Ihead Tihalts bloud ? 
7a Nur, It did, it did ; alas the day ! it did. 

lul, O ferpent heart, hid with a flowring face ! 

Did euer draggou keepe fo faire a Caue ? 

Bewtifull tirant ! fiend angelicall ! 
76 Douefeatherd rauen ! woluifii rauening lamb ! 

Defpifed fubflanoe of diuined diowe 1 
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lull oppofite to what thou iuftly feem'ft, 

A damned faint, an honourable villaine ! — 
80 O nature ! what hadfl thou to do in hell. 

When thou didft bower the fpirit of a fiend 

In mortall paradife of fuch fweete flefli ? — 

Was euer booke containing fuch vile matter 
84 So fairely bound ? — 6, that deceit (hould dwell 

In fuch a gorgious Pallace ! 

Nur. Theres no truft. 

No faith, no honeftie in men j all naught. 

All periurde, all diflemblers, all forfwome. — 
88 Ah, wheres my man ? giue me fome Aqua-vitae : — 

Thefe griefs, thefe woes, thefe forrows make me old. 

Shame come to Romeo I 

JuL Bliflerd be thy tongue 

For fuch a wilh ! he was not borne to fhame : 
92 Vpon his brow fliame is afham*d to fit ; 

For tis a throane where honour may be crownd 

Sole Monarch of the vniuerfal earth. 

O, what a beaft was I to chide at him ! 
96 Nur, Wil you fpeak wel of him that kild your cozin ^ 
luL Shall I fpeake ill of him that is my husband ? 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue (hal fmooth thy name. 

When I, thy three houres wife, haue mangled it ? — 
100 But wherefore, villaine, didft thou kill my Cozin ? 

That viUaine Cozin would haue kild my husband : 

Backe, fooliih teares, backe to your natiue fpring ; 

Your tributarie drops belong to woe, 
104 Which you, miftaking, offer vp to ioy. 

My husband Hues, that Tylcdt would haue flaine ; 

And Tybalts dead, that would haue ilain my husband : 

All this is comfort j wherefore wcepe I then ? 
108 Some word there was, worfer then Tybalts deaths 

That murdred me : I would forget it faine j 

But, oh ! it prefles to my memorie. 

Like damned guiltie deeds to finners mindes : 
112 / Tybalt is dead, and Romeo baniihed j * 
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That ' baniihed/ that one word ' banifhed/ 

Hath flaine ten thoufand Tybalts, Tybalts death 

Was woe inough, if it had ended there : 
116 Or, if fower woe delights in fellowfhip 

And needly will be ranckt with other griefes. 

Why followed not, when fhe faid ' Tybalts dead/ 

Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
120 Which modeme lamentation might haue mou'd? 

But, with a reareward following Tybalts death, 

' Romeo is baniihed,* to fpeake that word. 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, fuliet, 
IH All flaine, all dead : — ' Romeo is banifhed,' — 

There is no end, no limit, meafure, bound. 

In that words death 5 no words can that woe found. — 

Where is my father, and my mother, Nurfe ? 
128 Nur, Weeping and wayling ouer Tybalts coarfe : 

Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

/«/. Wafh they his wounds with teares : mine fhall be 

When theirs are drie, for Romeos banifhment. (fpent, 

132 Take vp thofe cordes : — poore ropes, you are bcguilde. 

Both you and I ; for Romeo is exilde : 

He made you for a highway to my bed 5 

But I, a maide, die maiden widowed. 
136 Come, cordes; come, Nurfe; ile to my wedding bedj 

And death, not Romeo, take my maiden head ! 
Nur, Hie to your chamber : Ile finde Romeo 

To comfort you : — I wot well where he is. 
140 Harke ye, your Romeo will be here at night 3 

lie to him ; he is hid at Lawrence Cell. 

luL O find him ! giue this ring to my true Knight, 

And bid him come to take his lafl farewell. 

\Exeunt, 
III. 3, Enter Frier Lawrence and Romeo. 

Fri, L. Romeo, come forth ; come forth, thou fearefiill man ; 
AfHidion is enamourd of thy parts. 
And thou art wedded to calamitie. 
4 Rom. Father, what newes ? what is the Princes doome ? 
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What forrow craues acquaintance at my hand. 
That I yet know not ? 

Fri, L. Too familiar 

Is my deare fonne with fuch fowre companie : 
8 I bring thee tidings of the Princes doome. 

Rom, What leffe then doomesday is the Princes doome ? 
Fri, L» A gentler iudgement vanifht from his lips. 
Not bodies death, but bodies banifhment. 
12 Rom, Ha! banifhment? be merciful 1, fay ' death ' ; 
For exile hath more terror in his looke. 
Much more, then death : do not fay ' banifhment/ 
Fri, L, Here from Verona art thou baniihed : 
16 Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom, There is no world without Verona walls. 
But purgatorie, torture, hell it felfe. 
Hence baniihed is banifht from the world, 
ao And worlds exile is death : — then ' banifhed,* 
Is death miflermd : calling death ' banifhed,* 
Thou cutfl my head off with a golden axe. 
And fmiFfl vpon the flroke that murders me. 
24 Fri, L, O deadly fin ! 6 rude vnthankfulnes ! 
Thy fault our law calls death 3 but the kind Prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rufht afide the law, 
- And turnd that blacke word death to banifhment : 
28 This is deare mercie, and thou feefl it not. 

Rom, Tis torture, and not mercie : heauen is here. 
Where luliet liues j and euery cat, and dog. 
And litle moufe, euery vnworthy thing, 
32 Liue here in heauen, and may looke on her. 
But Romeo may not. — More validitie. 
More honourable flate, more courtfhip liues 
In carrion flies, then Romeo : they may feaze 
^6 On the white wonder of deare Juliets hand. 
And fleale immortall bleffing from her lips;— 
Who, euen in pure and veflall modeflie. 
Still blufh, as thinking their owne kiffes fin ; — 
40 But Romeo may not -, he is banifhed : 
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This may flyes do^ when I from this mud flie ; 
They are freemen, but I am banifhed : 
And fay* ft thou yet, that exile is not death ? 
44 Hadft thou no poyfon mixt, no fharpe ground knife. 
No fudden meane of death, though nere fo meane. 
But ' banifhed ' to kiU me ?— ' Bauifhed * ? 
O Frier, the damned vfe that word in hell ; 
48 Howling attends it : how haft thou the heart. 
Being a Diuine, a ghoftly Confeftbr, 
A fin abfoluer, and my friend profeft. 
To mangle me with that word ' baniftied ' ? 
52 Fri. L, Thou fond mad man, heare me a little fpeake. 
Rom, O, thou wilt fpeake againe of baniftiment. 
Fri, L. He giue thee armour to keepe off that word i 
Aduerfities fweete milke, Philofophie, 
56 To comfort thee, though thou art baniftied. 

Rom, Yet ' baniftied * ? — ^hang vp philofophie ! 
Vnlefte Philofophie can make a luliet , 
Difplant a towne, reuerfe a Princes doome, 
60 It helpes not, it preuailes not : talke no more. 

Fri. L. O, then I fee, that mad men haue no eares. 
Rom. How ftiould they, when that wife men haue no eyes ? 
Fri, L, Let me difpute with thee of thy eftate. 
64 Rom, Thou can ft not fpeak of that thou doft not feele : 
Wert thou as young as I, luliet thy loue. 
An houre but married, Tybalt murdered 
Doting like me, and like me baniftied, 
68 Then mightft thou fpeake, then mightft thou teare thy hayre. 
And fall vpon the gp-ound, as I do now. 
Taking the meafure of an vnmade graue. 

{^KnocHng within, 
Fri, L, Arife ; one knocks, good Romeo, hide thy felfe. 
72 Rom, Not I) vnlefte the breath of hartficke grones, 
Myft-like, infold me frt>m the fearch of eyes. 

[^Knockvng, 
Fri, L, Hark, how they knock ! — ^Whofe there? — Romeo, 
arife; 



i 

I, 
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Thou wilt be taken. — Stay a while ! — Stand vp ; 

IKnocking. 
76 Run to my fhidie. — By and by ! — Gods will ! 
What iiniplenes is this ! — I come, I come ! 

{^Knocking. 
Who knocks fo hard ? whence come you ? whats your will ? 
Nur, Iff^iihin.'] Let me come in, and you ihal know my 
errant ; 
80 I come from Lady luliei, 

Fri. L. Welcome then. 

Enter Nurfe. 

Nur, O holy Frier, O, tell me, holy Frier, 
Where is my Ladyes Lord ? wheres Romeo ? 

Fri. L. There on the ground, with his owne teares made 
drunke. 
84 Nur. O, he is euen in my miftrefle cafe, 
lull in her cafe ! O wofull fimpathy ! 
Pitious prediccament ! euen fo lies (he, 
Blubbring and weeping, weeping and blubbring. — 
88 Stand vp, (bnd vp ; (land, and you be a man : 
For Juliets fake, for her fake, rife and (land j 
Why ihould you fall into fo deepe an O ? 
Rom, Nurfe! 
92 Nur. Ah (ir! ah fir! — [Well,] deaths the end of all. 
Rom. Spak'fl thou of Juliet ? how is it with her? 
Doth not ihe thinke me an old murtherer. 
Now I haue flaind the childhood of our ioy 
96 With bloud remou*d but little from her owne? 
Where is ihe ? and how doth ihe ? and what fayes 
My conceald Lady to our canceld loue ? 

Nur. Oh, ihe fayes nothing, fir, but weeps and weeps; 
100 And now falls on her bed ; and then darts vp. 
And T)fhalt calls ; and then on Romeo cries. 
And then downe falls againe. 

Rom, As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly leuell of a gun. 
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104 Did murther her^ as that names curled hand 

Murderd her kinfman. — Oh, tell me. Frier, tell me. 

In what vile part of this Anatomie 

Doth my name lodge ? Tell me, that I may facke 

108 The hatefull manfion. [Draunng hisfword. 

Fru L, Hold thy defperate hand : 

Art thou a man ? thy forme cries out thou art : 
Thy teares are womaniih ; thy wild ads denote 
The vnreafonable furie of a bead : 

II* Vnfeemely woman, in a feeming man ! 
And ilbefeeming bead, in feeming both ! 

* 

Thou haft amaz'd me. By my holy order, 

I thought thy difpofition better temperd. 
116 Haft thou flaine Tybalt ? wilt thou (ley thy felfe t 

And (ley thy Lady, that in thy life lines. 

By doing damned hate vpon thy felfe ? 

Why rayPft thou on thy birth, the heauen, and earth ? 
120 Since birth, and heauen, and earth, all three do meet 

In thee at once, which thou at once wouldft loofe. 

Fie, fie ! thou ftiam*ft thy ftiape, thy loue, thy wit j 

Which, like a Vfurer, aboundft in all, 
1*4 And vfeft none in that true vfe indeed 

Which ftiould bedecke thy ftiape, thy loue, thy wit : 

Thy Noble ftiape is but a forme of waxe, 

Digrefting from the valour of a man ; 
128 Thy deare loue fwome, but hollow periurie. 

Killing that loue which thou haft vowd to cherifti ; 

Thy wit, that ornament to ftiape and loue, 

Miftiapen in the condu6t of them both, 
132 Like powdeF in a skillefte fouldiers flaske. 

Is fet a fier by thine owne ignorance. 

And thou difmembred with thine owne defence. 

What, rowfe thee, man ! thy luUet is aliue, 
1^6 For whole deare fake thou waft but lately dead ; 

There art thou happie : Tybalt would kill thee. 

But thou fteweft Tibalt ; there art thou happie : 

The law, that threatned deaths becomes thy friend^ 
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140 And turnes it to exile 5 there art thou happie j 

A packe of bleffings light vpon thy backe ; 

Happines courts thee in her bed array j 

But^ like a mifbehau'd and fullen wench^ 
'44 Thou poutfl vpon thy fortune and thy loue. 

Take heede, take heede, for fuch die miferable. 

Go, get thee to thy loue, as was decreed, 

Afcend her chamber, hence and comfort her : 
148 But looke thou (lay not till the watch be fet. 

For then thou canft not pafle to Mantua; 

Where thou (halt line till we can find a time 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
15* Beg pardon of the Prince, and call thee backe 

With twentie hundred thoufand times more ioy 

Then thou wentft forth in lamentation. — 

Go before, Nurfe: commend me to thy Lady^ 
'5^ And bid her haden all the houfe to bed. 

Which heauie forrow makes them apt vnto : 

Romeo is comming. 

Nur, O Lord, I could haue (laid here all the night, 
160 To heare good counfell : oh, what learning is ! — 

My Lord, ile tell my Lady you will come. 

Rom, Do fo, and bid my fweete prepare to chide. 
Nur. Here, fir, a Ring (he bid me giue you, fir : 
164 Hie you, make hafl, for it growes very late. lExit, 

Rom. How well my comfort is reuiu'd by this. 
Fru L, Go hence : goodnight; & here (lands al your (late : — 

Either be gone before the watch be fet, 
168 Or by the breake of day difguis*d from hence : 

Soioume in Mantua ; ile find out your man. 

And he (hall fignifie, fix)m time to time, 

Euery good hap to you, that chaunces here : 
17^ Giue me thy hand; tis late: farewell; goodnight. 
Rom. But that a ioy pad ioy calls out on me, 

It were a griefe, fo briefe to part with thee : 

Farewell. [Exeunt. 
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Enter old Capulet, his wife, and Paris. 
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Cap. Things haue falne out, fir, fo vnluckily. 
That we haue had no time to moue our daughter : 
Looke you, (he lou*d her kinfman Tybalt dearely, 
4 And fo did I. — ^Well, we were borne to die. — 
Tis very late ; iheele not come downe to night : 
I promife you, but for your companie, 
I would haue bene a bed an houre ago. 
8 Par. Thefe times of wo affoord no times to wooe : 
Madam, goodnight : commend me to your daughter. 

Ixidy C. I will, and know her mind early to morrow ; 
To night Ihees mew'd vp to her heauines. 

Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a defperate tender 
Of my childes loue : I thinke (he will be rulde 
In all refpeds by me ; nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed j 
'6 Acquaint her here of my fonne Paris loue 5 

And bid her, marke you me, on wendfday next — 
But, foft ; what day is this ? 

Par. Monday, my Lord. 

Cap. Monday — ha — ha — Well, wendfday is too foone -, 
ao A thurfday let it be : — a thurfday, tell her. 
She (hall be married to this noble £arle : — 
Will you be ready ? do you like this hade ? 
Weele keepe no great ado : — a friend, or two : — 
^4 For, harke you, Tybalt being llaine fo late. 
It may be thought we held him carelefly. 
Being our kinfman, if we reuell much : 
Therefore weele haue fome halfe a doozen friends, 
a8 And there an end. But what fay you to Thurfday ? 

Par, My Lord, I would that thurfday were to morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone : — a Thurfday be it then : — 
Go you to luliet, ere you go to bed, 
3* Prepare her, wife, againfl this wedding day. — 
Farewell, my Lord. — Light to my chamber, ho ' 
Afore mee, it is fo very, [very] late. 
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That wee may call it early by and by : 
3<5 Goodnight. ^Exeunt. 

m. 5. Enter Romeo and luliet aloft, 

lid. Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet neare day : 

It was the Nightingale, and not the Larke, 

That pierft the fearefull hollow of thine eare -, 
4 Nightly (he fings on yond Pomgranet tree : 

Beleeue me, loue, it was the Nightingale. 

Rom, It was the Larke, the herauld of the mome. 

No Nightingale : looke, loue, what enuious (Ireakes 
8 Do lace the feuering cloudes in yonder Eafl : 

Nights candles are burnt out, and iocand day 

Stands tipto on the mydie Mountaine tops : 

I mud be gone and Hue, or (lay and die. 
13 lid, Yond light is not daylight, I know it, I : 

It is fome Meteor that the Sun exhales. 

To be to thee this night a Torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
16 Therefore (lay yet, thou needd not to be gone. 
Rom, Let me be tane, let me be put to death ; 

I am content, fo thou wilt haue it fo. 

He fay yon gray is not the mornings eye, 
ao Tis but the pale reflex of Cinthias brow j 

Nor that is not the Larke, whofe noates do beate 

The vaultie heauen fo high aboue our heads : 

I haue more care to day, then will to go : — 
^4 Come, death, and welcome ! luliet wills it fo. — 

How id, my foule ? lets talke : it is not day. 
Jul, It is, it is : hie hence, be gone, away ! 

It is the Larke that lings fo out of tune, 
a8 Straining harih Difcords, and vnpleafing Sharpes. 

Some fay, the Larke makes fweete Diuiiion ; 

This doth not fo, for (he diuideth vs : 

Some fay, the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes ; 
32 O, now I would they had changd voyces too ! 

Since arme from arme that voyce doth vs adray. 
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Hunting thee hence, with Huntfup to the day. 
O, now be gone ; more light and light it growes. 



Rom. More light and light, more darke and darke our woes. 

Enier Nurje. 
Nur, Madam ! 

luL Nurfe? 

Nur, Your Lady Mother *8 cumming to your chamber : 

40 The day is broke j be wary, looke about. [Exit, 

lul. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 

Rom, Farewell, farewell ! one kiile, and He defcend. 

[He goeih downe, 

Jul, Art thou gone fo ? loue ! Lord ! ay, husband ! friend ! 

44 I muft heare from thee euery day in the houre. 

For in an hower there are many dayes : 

[Minutes are dayes ; fo will I number them :] 

O, by this count I (hall be much in yeares, 

48 Ere I againe behold my Romeo / 

Rom, Farewell! 

I will omit no opportunitie 

That may conuey my greetings, loue, to thee. 

52 Jul, O, thinkft thou we ihall euer meete againe? 

Rom. I doubt it not -, and all thefe woes fhall feme 

For fweete difcourfes in our times to come. 

lul, O God ! I haue an ill diuining foule : 

S^ Me thinkes I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottome of a tombe : 

Either my eye-fight failes, or thou look ft pale. 

Rom. And truft me, loue, in my eye fo do you : 

60 Drie forrow drinkes our bloud. Adue, adue ! [ExU. 

lul. O Fortune, Fortune ! all men call thee fickle : 

]f thou art fickle, what doft thou with him 

That is renowmd for faith ? be fickle, Fortune j 

64 For then, I hope, thou wilt not keepe him long. 

But fend him backe. [She goeih dotvnefrom the window. 

Lady C. [IVithin] Ho, daughter! are you vp? 

lul. Who id that calls ? It is my Lady mother. 

Is ihe not downe fo late, or vp fo early ? 
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68 What vnaccudomd caufe procures her hither ? 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

Lady C, Why, how now, lulkt ? 

ltd. Madam, I am not well. 

Lady C, Euermore weeping for your Cozens death ? 
What, wilt thou waih him from his graue with teares ? 
72 And if thou couldd, thou couldd not make him Hue ; 
Therfore haue done : fome griefe fhews much of loue j 
But much of greefe fhewes ftill fome want of wit. 
ltd. Yet let me weepe for fuch a feeling lofle. 
^6 Lady C, So fhall you feele the loiTe, but not the friend 
Which you weepe for. 

lul. Feeling fo the lofle, 

I cannot chufe but euer weepe the friend. 

Lady C, Wei, gyrle, thou weepft not {o much for his death, 
80 Ajs that the villaine lines which flaughterd him. 
lul. What villaine. Madam ? 

Lady C. That fame villmne, Romeo, 

ltd, Villaine and he be many miles afunder. — 
God pardon [him !] — I do, with all my heart j — 
84 And yet no man, like he, doth greeue my heart. 

Lady C, That is becaufe the Traytor murderer Dues. 
lid, I, Madam, from the reach of thefe my hands : 
Would none but I might venge my Cozens death ! 
88 Lady C, We will haue vengeance for it, feare thou not : 
Then weepe no more. He fend to one in Mantua, — 
Where that fame banniiht runnagate doth Hue, — 
Shall giue him fuch an vnaccuftomd dram, 
9a That he ihall foone keepe Tybcdt companie : 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be fatisfied. 
Jul, Indeed, I neuer fhall be fatisfied 
With Romeo, — till I behold him — dead — 
96 Is my poore heart, — ^fo for a kinfman vext. 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To beare a poyfon, I would temper it. 
That Romeo fhould, vpon receit thereof. 
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100 Soone fleepe in quiet. O, ^ow my heart abhon 

To heare him narade, — and cannot come to him, — 

To wreake the loue I bore my Cozen ITybalf] 

Vpon his body that hath flaughterd him ! 
104 Lady C. Find thou the means^ and He find fuch a man. 

But now ile tell thee ioyfiill tidings^ Gyrle. 

lul. And ioy comes well in fuch a needie time : 

What are they, [I] befeech your Ladyfhip ? 
108 Lady C Well, well, thou haft a carefull father, child ; 

One who, to put thee fi-om thy heauines. 

Hath forted out a fudden day of ioy, 

That thou expe6ts not, nor I lookt not for. 
112 Jul, Madam, in happie time, what day is that? 

Lady C, Marrie, my child, early next Thurfday mome. 

The gallant, young, and Noble Gentleman, 

The Countie Paris, at Saint Peters Church, 
116 Shall happily make thee there a ioy full Bride. 

luL Now, by Saint Peters Church, and Peter too. 

He fhall not make me there a ioyfull Bride. 

I wonder at this hafte j that I muft wed 
120 Ere he that fhould be husband comes to wooe. 

I pray you, tell my Lord and father. Madam, 

I will not marrie yet -, and, when I do, I fweare 

It fhall be Romeo, — whom you know I hate, — 
124 Rather then Paris, Thefe are newes indeed ! 

Lady C. Here comes your father ; tell him fo your felfe. 

And fee how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter Capulet and Nurfe, 

Cap. When the Sun fets, the ayre doth drifte deaw j 
128 But for the Suufet of my brothers foune. 
It rains downright. — 

How now ! a Conduit, girle ? what, ftill in tears ? 
Euermore fhowring ? In one litle body 
132 Thou counterfaits a Barke, a Sea, a Wind ; 
For ftill thy eyes, which I may call the fea. 
Do ebbe and fiowe with teares 3 the Barke thy body is, 
c S 
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Sayling in this fait floud3 the windes, thy fighes; 
^36 Who, — raging with thy teares, and they with them, — 

Without a fudden calrae, will ouerfet 

Thy tempeft tofTed body. — How now, wife ? 

Haue you deliuer'd to her our decree ? 
140 Lculy C. I, fir ; but fhe will none, (he giues you thankes. — 

1 would the foole were married to her graue ! 

Cap, Soft ! take me with you, take me with you, wife. 

How ! will ihe none ? doth fhe not giue vs thanks ? 
144 Is fhe not proud ? doth fhe not count her bleft, 

Vnworthy as flie is, that we haue wrought 

So worthy a Grentleman to be her Bride [groom] ? 

Jul. Not proud, you haue -, but thankful, that you haue : 
148 Prpud can I neuer be of what 1 hate 3 

But thankfuU euen for hate, that is meant loue. 

Cap, How now ! how now ! chopt lodgick ! what is this ? 

' Proud,* and ' I thanke you,* and ' I thanke you not ' 5 
15* And yet * not proud ' : mifbrefTe minion, you, 

Thanke me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 

But fettle your fine loynts gain ft Thurfday next. 

To go with Paris to Saint Peters Church, 
I j6 Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, you greene ficknefTe carrion ! out, you baggage ! 

You tallow face ! 

Lady C, Fie, fie ! what, are you mad ? 

lul. (rood Father, I befeech you on my knees, 
160 Heare me with patience but to fpeake a word. 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! difobedient wretch ! 

I tell thee what : — get thee to Church a Thurfday, • 

Or neuer after looke me in the face : 
164 Speake not, replie not, do not anfwere mej 

My fingers itch, — Wife, we fcarce thought vs bleft. 

That Grod had lent vs but this onely child^ -, 

But now I fee this one is one too much, 
J 68 And that we haue a curfe in hauing her : 

Out on her, hilding ! 

Nur, God in heauen blefle her ! — 
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You are to blame, my Lord, to rate her fo. 

Cap, And why, my Lady wil'dome ? hold your tongue, 
17a Good Pradence; fmatter with your goflips, go. 
Nur, I fpeake no treafon. 
Cap. O, Gk)digeden. 

Nur, May not one fpeake [t'ye] ? 

Cap. Peace, you mumbling foole ! 

Vtter your grauitie ore a Gofhips bowle ; 
176 For here we need it not. 

Lady C You are too hot. 

Cap, Gods bread ! it makes me mad : 

[Day-time, night-tide, waking or sleeping houre. 
At home, abroad, alone, in companie, 
180 Working or playing,] ftill my care hath bene 
To haue her matcht : and hauing now prouided 
A Gentleman of noble parentage. 
Of faire demeanes, youthfiill, and nobly trainde, 
1 84 Stuft, as they fay, with honourable parts, 

Proportiond as ones thought would wifh a man, — 
And then to haue a wretched puling foole, 
A whining mammet, in her fortunes tender, 
188 To anfwere — ' He not wed, — I cannot loue, — 
I am too young, — I pray you, pardon me * 3 — 
But, and you will not wed, ile ' pardon ' you : 
Graze where you will, you (hall not houfe with me : 
192 Looke too*t, thinke on*t, I do not vfe to ieft. 
Thurfday is neare -, lay hand on hart, aduife : 
And you be mine, ile giue you to my friend j 
And you be not, hang, beg, ftarue, dye in the ftreets, 
10 For, by my foule, ile nere acknowledge thee. 
Nor what is mine Ihall neuer do thee good : 
Truil too*t, bethinke you j ile not be forfworne. [£rt/. 

lul. Is tliere no pittie fitting in the cloudes, 
200 That fees into the bottome of my greefe ? 
O, fweet my Mother, caft me not away ! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a weeke 3 
Or, if you do not, make the Bridall bed 
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204 In that dim Monument where Tibalt lies. 

Lady C, Talke not to me, for ile not fpeake a word : 
Do as thou wilt, for I haue done with thee. [£jri/. 

luL O God ! — 6 Nurfe, how fhall this be preuented ? 
308 My husband is on earth, my faith in heauen -, 
How (hall that faith retume againe to earth, 
Vnlefle that husband fend it me from heauen 
By leaning earth ? — comfort me, counfaile me. — 
ai2 Alack, alack, that heauen iliould pradife ftratagems 
Vpon fo foft a fubiedt as my felfe ! — 
What fayft thou ? hall thou not a word of ioy ? 
Some comfort, Nurfe. 

Nur, Faith, here it is : Romeo 

ai6 Is banilhed, and all the world to nothing. 

That he dares nere come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs muft be by Health. 
Then, fince the cafe fo (lands as now it doth, 
220 I thinke it beft you married with the Countie. 
O, hees a lonely Gentleman ! 
Romeos a difhclout to him : an Eagle, Madam, 
Hath not fo greene, fo quick, fo faire an eye, 
224 As Paris hath. Befhrow my very hart, 

I thinke you are happie in this fecond match. 
For it excels your firll : or if it did not. 
Your lirll is dead 5 or twere as good he were, 
228 As lining here, and you no vfe of him. 
Jul, Speakeft thou from thy heart ? 
Nur, And from my foule too 3 elfe befhrew them both. 
luL Amen ! 
232 Nur, [To] what? 

lul. Well, thou haft comforted me maruellous much. 
Go in, and tell my Lady I am gone, 
Hauing difpleafd my father, to Laurence Cell, 
236 To make confefsion, and to be abfolu'd. 

Nur, Marrie, I will j and this is wifely done. [£jri^ 

luL Auncient damnation ! 6 moft wicked fiend ! 
Is it more fin — to wifh me thus forfworne. 
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240 Or to difpraife my Lord with that fame tongue 
Which fhe hath praifde him with aboue compare 
So many thoufand times? — Go, Counfellor j 
Thou and my bofome henceforth Ihall be twaine. — 

^44 He to the Frier, to know his remedie : 

If all elfe faile, my felfe haue power to die. 

[Exit, 

IV. 1. Enter Frier Lawrence and Countie Paris. 

Fri, L. On Thurfday, fir ? the time is very (liort. 
Par, My Father Capulet will haue it fo j 
And I am nothing (low, to (lacke his hafle. 
4 Fri, L. You fay you do not know the Ladies minde ? — 
Vneuen is the courfej I like it not. 

Par, Immoderately fhe weepes for Tybalts death. 
And therefore haue I little talkt of loue 3 
8 For Venus fmiles not in a houfe of teares. 
Now, fir, her father counts it daungerous 
That fhe do giue her forrow fo much fway j 
And, in his wifedome, hafles our marriage, 
12 To flop the inundation of her teares; 

Which, too much minded by her felfe alone. 
May be put from her by focietie : 
Now do you know the reafon of this hafle. 
16 Fri, L, [^Ajide'] I would I knew not why it fhould be flowed.- 
Looke, fir, here comes the Lady toward my Cell. 

Enter luliet. 

Par. Happily met, my Lady and my wife ! 

luL That may be, fir, when I may be a wife. 
20 Par. That may be, mufl be, loue, on Thurfday next. 

lul: What mufl be ftiall be. 

Fri. L. Thats a certaine text. 

Par. Come you to make confeffion to this Father ? 

lul. To aunfwere that, I fhould confefTe to you. 
24 Par. D<5 not denie to him, that you loue me. 

lul. I will confefle to you, that I loue him. 
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Par, So will ye, I am fure, that you loue me. 
Jul. If I do fo, it will be of more price, 
a8 Being fpoke behind your backe, then to your face. 

Par. Poor foule, thy face is much abufde with tears. 
Jul, The teares haue got fmall vidorie by that ; 
For it was bad inough, before their fpight. 
32 Par, Thou wrongft it, more then tears, with that report. 
luL That is no (launder, fir, which is a truth ; 
And what I fpake, I fpake it to my face. 

Par, Thy face is mine, and thou haft flandred it, 
36 lul. It may be fo, for it is not mine owne. — 
Are you at lei fure, holy Father, now ; 
Or Ihall I come to you at euening Malfe ? 

Fri, L, My leifure ferues me, penfiue daughter, now. — 
40 My Lord, we muft entreate the time alone. 

Par, Godfliield, I fhould difturbe deuotion ! — 
luliet, on Thurfday early will I rowfe yee : 
Till then, adue, and keepe this holy kifle. 



44 lul, O, fliut the doore, and when thou haft done fo. 

Come weepe with me j paft hope, paft cure, paft help ! 
Fri. L, O, luliet, I already know thy greefe ; 

It ftraines me paft the compafte of my wits : 
48 I heare thou muft, and nothing may prorogue it, 

On Thurfday next be married to this Countie. 
lul. Tell me not. Frier, tliat thou hear' ft of this, 

Vnlefle thou tell me how I may preuent it : 
j2 If> in thy wifedome. thou canft giue no helpe. 

Do thou but call my refolution wife. 

And with this knife ile helpe it prefently. 

Grod ioynd my heart and Romeos, thou our hands -, 
j6 And ere this hand, by thee to Romeos feald. 

Shall be the Labell to an other deed. 

Or my true heart with trecherous reuolt 

Turne to an other, this ftiall fley them both : 
60 Therefore, out of thy long experienft time, 

Giue me fome prefent counfell 3 or, behold. 



lExit. 
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Twixt my extreames and me this bloudie knife 

Shall play the vmpepre 5 arbitrating that 
64 Which the commiffion of thy yeares and art 

Could to no iflue of true honour bring. 

Be not fo long to fpeake ; I long to die^ 

If what thou fpeakft fpeake not of remedie. 
68 Frl. L. Hold, daughter ; I do fpie a kind of hope. 

Which craues as defperate an execution 

As that is defperate which we would preuent. 

If, rather then to marrie Countie Paris, 
7a Thou haft the ftrength of will to flay thy felfe. 

Then b it likely thou wilt vndertake 

A thing like death to chide away this fliame. 

That coapft with death hirafelfe to fcape from it j 
76 And, if thou dar'ft. He giue thee remedie, 

lul. Oh, bid me leape, rather then marrie Paris, 

From off the battlements of yonder Tower j 

Or walke in theeuifli wayes : or bid me lurke 
80 Where Serpents are ; chaine me with roaring Beares; 

Or ftiut me nightly in a Chamel houfe, 

Orecouerd quite with dead mens ratling bones, 

With reekie flianks and yealow chaplefs fculls 5 
84 Or bid me go into a new made graue. 

And hide me with a dead man in his [fliroud 5] 

Things that to heare them told, haue made me tremble \ 

And I will do it without feare or doubt, 
88 To line an vnftaind wife to my fweete loue. 

Fri, L. Hold, then ; go home, be merrie, giue confent 

To marrie Paris : wendfday is to morrow ; 

To morrow night looke that thou lie alone, 
9* Let not thy Nurfe lie with thee in thy Chamber : 

Take thou this Violl, being then in bed. 

And this diftilling liquor drinke thou off: 

When prefently through all thy veines ftiall run 
p6 A cold and drowzie humour 3 for no pulie 

Shall keepe hb natiue progrefle, but furceafe : 

No warmth, no breath, ftiall teftifie thou liu*ft ; 
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The rofes in thy lips and cheekes ihall fade 
loo To paly afhes j thy eyes windowes fall. 

Like death, when he fhuts vp the day of life j 

Each part, depriu'd of fupple gouemment. 

Shall, ftifFe, and ftarke, and cold, appeare like death : 
104 And in this borrow'd likenelfe of fhrunke death 

Thou (halt continue two and fortie houres. 

And then awake as from a pleafant (leepe. 

Now, when the Bridegroome in the morning comes 
108 To rowfe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 

Then, — as the manner of our countrie is, — 

In thy heft robes, vncouerd on the Beere, 

Thou fhall be borne to that fame auncient vault 
1 1 2 Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 

In the meane time, againfl thou (halt awake. 

Shall Romeo by my Letters know our drift. 

And hither fhall he come 5 and he and I 
116 Will watch thy waking : and that very night 

Shall Romeo beare thee hence to Mantua. 

And this fhall free thee from this prefent fhame ; 

If no inconflant toy, nor womanifh feare, 
120 Abate thy valour in the ading it. 

lul. Giue me, giue me ! O tell not me of feare ! 

Fri, L. Hold j get you gone, be flrong and profperous 

In this refolue : ile fend a Frier with fpeed 
1 24 To Mantua, with my Letters to thy Lord. 

lul. Loue giue me flrength ! and fhrength fhall helpe afford. 

Farewell, deare father ! 

[^Exeunt, 

IV. 2. Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurfe, and 

Seruing men, turn or three. 

Cap. So many guefls inuite as here are writ. — 

[Exit Servant. 
Sirrah, go hire me twentie cunning Cookes. 

2 Ser. You fhall haue none ill, fir ; for ile trie if they can 
4 lick their fingers. 
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Cap. How canft thou trie them fo ? 

2 Ser, Marrie, fir, tis an ill Cooke that cannot lick his owne 
lingers : therefore hee, that cannot lick his fingers, goes not 
8 with me. 

Cap, Gro, be gone. — \^Kxit 2 Ser. 

We ihall be much vnfurnifht for this time. — 
What, is my daughter gone to Frier Lawrence ? 
12 Nur. I, forfooth. 

Cap, Well, he may chance to do fome good on her : 
A peeuiih felfewilld harlottry it is. 

Enter luliet. 

Nur, See, where ihe comes from {hrift with merie looked 
1 6 Cap, How now, my headftrong ! where haue you bin gadding ? 
luL Where I haue learnt me to repent the fin 
Of difobedient oppofition 
To you, and your behefts ; and am enioynd, 
20 By holy Lawrence, to fall proftrate here 

To beg your pardon : — pardon, I befeech you 1 
Henceforward I am euer rulde by you. 

Cap, Send for the Countie j go tell him of this : 
24 He haue this knot knit vp to morrow morning. 

lul, I met the youthfull Lord at Lawrence Cell, 
And gaue him what becomed loue I might. 
Not ftepping ore the bounds of modeftie. 
28 Cap, Why, I am glad ont j this is wel, — fland vp : 
This is aft fhould be. — Let me fee the Countie j 
I, marrie, go, I fay, and fetch him hither. — 
Now, afore God, this reuerend holy Frier, 
32 All our whole Citie is much bound to him. 

lul, Nurfe, will you go with me into my Clofet, 
To helpe me fort fuch needfull ornaments 
As you thinke fit to fumifh me to morrow ? 
^6 Lady C, No, not till Thurfday 5 there is time inough. 

Cap, Go, Nurfe, go with her : — weele to Church to morrow. 

\^Exeunt Juliet and Nurfe, 
Ijady C. We fhall be fhort in our prouifion : 
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Tis now neare night. 

Cap. Tuih ! I will ftirre about, 

40 And all things {hall be well, I warrant thee, wife : 
Go thou to Juliet, heipe to decke vp her 5 
He not to bed to night j — let me alone 3 
He play the huswife for this once. — ^What, ho ! — 

44 They are all forth : well, I will walke my felfe 
To Countie Paris, to prepare vp him 
Againfl to morrow : my heart is wondrous light. 
Since this fame wayward Gyrle is fo reclaymd. 

lExeitftt, 

IV. 8. Enier luliet and Nwrfe. 

ltd. I, thofe attires are beft : — but, gentle Nurfe, 
I pray thee, leaue me to my felfe to night 3 
For I haue need of many oryfons 
4 To moue the heauens to fmile vpon my ftate. 
Which, well thou knoweil, is crofTe and full of fin. 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

Lady C. What, are you bulie, ho ? need you my helpe ? 
luL No, Madam 3 we haue culd fuch neceifaries 
8 As are behoofefull for our flate to morrow : 
So pleafe you, let me now be left alone. 
And let the Nurfe this night lit vp with you j 
For, I am fure, you haue your hands full all, 
12 In this fo fudden buiineffe. 

Lady C. Good night : 

Get thee to bed, and reft 3 for thou haft need. 

[Exeunt Lady C. a^d Nurfe. 
Jul. Farewell ! — God knowes when we fliall meete againe. 
I haue a faint cold feare thrills through my veines, 
16 That almoft freezes vp tlie heate of life : 
He call them backe againe to comfort me. — 
Nurfe !— What fliould flie do here ? 
My difmall fceane I needs muft a& alone. — 
20 Come, VioU.— 
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What if this mixture do not worke at all ? 

Shall I be married then to morrow morning ? 

No, no : — this fhall forbid it.— ^Lie thou there. — 

[Laj/ing doum a dagger, 
24 What if it be a poyfon, which the Frier 

Subtly hath miniflred to haue me dead. 

Lead in this marriage he ihould be diihonourd, 

Becaufe he married me before to Romeo ? 
28 I feare it is : and yet, me thinks, it ihould not. 

For he hath flill bene tried a holy man. 

[I will not entertaine fo bad a thought.] — 

How if, when I am laid into the Tombe, 
32 I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeeme me ? theres a fearful! poynt ! 

Shall I not then be llifled in the Vault, 

To whofe foule mouth no healthfome ayre breaths in, 
^6 And there die ilrangled ere my Romeo comes ? 

Or, if I liue, is it not very like. 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Togither with the terror of the place, — 
40 As in a Vaulte, an auncient receptacle. 

Where for this many hundred yeares the bones 

Of all my buried aunceftors are packt 3 

Where bloudie Tybalt, yet but greene in earth, 
44 Lies feftring in his ihroude; where, as they fay. 

At fome houres in the night fpirits refort 5 — 

Alack, alack ! is it not like that I 

So early waking, — what with loathfome fmels, 
48 And fhrikes like mandrakes tome out of the earth. 

That lining mortalb, hearing them, run mad : — 

O ! if I wake, fhall I not be difbraught, 

Inuironed with all thefe hidious feares ? 
52 And madly play with my forefathers ioynts ? 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his fhrowde ? 

And, in this rage, with fome great kinfmans bone. 

As with a club, dafh out my defprate braines ? 
56 O, looke ! me thinks I fee my Cozing Ghofl 
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IV. 4. 



Seeking out Romeo, that did fpit his body 
Vpon a Rapiers poynt : — flay, Tybalt, flay l-r- 
Romen, 1 come ! this do I drinke to thee. 

[^Shefah vpon her bed, within the Curtaines, 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurfc, 



Lady C. Hold, take thefe keies, & fetch more fpices, Niirle. 
J^ur. They call for dates and quinces in the Paflrie. 

Enter old Capulet. 

Cap. Come, flir, flir, fbr ! the fecond Cock hath crow'd, 
4 The Curphew bell hath roong, tis three a clock : — 
Looke to the bakte meates, good Angelica : 
Spare not for cod. 

Nur, Go, [go] you cot-queane, go. 

Get you to bed ; faith, youle be licke to morrow 
8 For this nights watching. 

Cap. No, not a whit j what I I haue watcht ere now 
All night for lefTer caufe, and nere bene ficke. 

Lady C. I, you haue bene a moufe-hunt in your time -, 
12 But I will watch you from fuch watching now. 

[Exeunt Lady C. and Nurfe, 
Cap. A iealous hood, a iealous hood ! — 

Enter three orjbure Seruingmen, with f pits, and logs, 

and Baskets. 

Now, fellow. 
What is there ? 

1 Ser. Things for the Cooke, fir ; but I know not what. 

16 Cap. Make hafle, make hafle. [Exit 1 5er.] — Sirra, fetch 
drier logs : 
Call Peter, he will fhew thee where they are. 

2 Ser. I haue a head, (ir, that will find out logs. 

And neuer trouble Peter for the matter. * [Elxit. 

20 Cap. Maffe, and well faid ; a merrie horfon, ha ! 
Thou fhalt be loggerhead. — Grood faith, tis day : 
The Countie will be here with muficke flraight. 
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For fo he faid he would. [Muficke within.] I heare him neare. — 
24 Nurfe !— Wife !— what, ho !— what, Nurfe, I fay ! 

[Re-enter Nurfe, 

Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her vp 5 

He go and chat with Paris : — ^liie, make haile. 

Make haft ! the bridgroome, he is come already : 
28 Make haft, I fay ! [Exeunt. 



IV. 6. 



Enter Nurfe. 



Nur, Miftris ! — what, miftris Juliet / — faft, I warrant her, 
ftie:— 
Why, Lambe ! — why. Lady ! — fie, you fluggabed ! — 
Why, Loue, I fay ! — Madam !— fweete heart ! — why. Bride !— 
4 What, not a word ? — you take your penniworths now j 
Sleepe for a weeke 5 for the next night, I warrant. 
The Coimtie Paris hath fet vp his reft. 
That you ftiall reft but little. — Grod forgiue me ! 
8 Marrie, and Amen ! — How found is flie a fleepe ! 
I needs muft wake her : — Madam, Madam, Madam ! 
I, let the Countie take you in your bed ; 
Heele fright you vp, yfaith. — Will it not be ? 
12 What, dreft ! and in your clothes ! and downe againe ! 
I muft needs wake you. Lady, Lady, Lady ! 
Alas, alas ! — helpe, helpe ! my Ladyes dead ! — 
Oh, welladay, that euer I was borne ! — 
16 Some Aqua-vitae, ho . — my Lord ! my Lady ! 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

Jjodj/ C. What noife is here ? 
Nur. O lamentable day ! 

jMdy C. What is the matter ? 

Nur. Looke, looke ! oh heauie day ! 

iMdif C. O me, O me ! my child, my onely life, 
20 Reuiue, looke vp, or I will die with thee ! — 
Helpe, helpe ! — call helpe. 
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Enter Capulet. 

Cap, For fhame, bring luliet forth ; her Lord is come. 
Nur. Shees dead, deceafl, fhees dead ; alack the day ! 
34 La£(y C. Alack the day ! fhees dead, fhees dead, fhees dead ! 
Cap. Hah ! let me fee her : — out, alas ! fhees cold 3 
Her bloud is fetled, and her ioynts are fliffe ; 
Life and thefe lips haue long bene feparated : 
a8 Death lies on her, like an vn timely frofl 
Vpon the fweetefl flower of all the field. 
[Accurfed time ! unfortunate old man !] 
Nur, O lamentable day ! 
Lady C, O wofuU time ! 

32 Cap. Death, that hath tane her hence \o make me waile. 
Ties vp my tongue, and will not let me fpeake. 

Enter Frier Lawrence and the Countie Paris, 

ivith Muficians. 

« 

Fri, L. Come, is the Bride ready to go to Church ? \ 
Cap. Ready to go, but neuer to returne. 
3^ O fonne, the night before thy wedding day 

Hath death laine with thy wife : — [See,] there fhe lies^ 
Flower as fhe was, deflowred by him. 
Death is my fonne in law, death is my heire 5 
40 My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die. 
And leaue him all ^ life, lining, all is deaths. 

Par. Haue I thought long to fee this mornings face. 
And doth it giue me fuch a fight as this ? 
44 Lady C, Accurfl, vnhappie, wretched, hatefull day ! 
Mofl miferable houre, that ere time faw 
In lafling labour of his Pilgrimage ! 
But one, poore one, one poore and louing child, 
48 But one thing to reioyce and folace in. 

And cruell death hath catcht it from my fight ! 
Nur. O wo ! O wofull, wofull, wofuU day ! 
Mofl lamentable day, mofl wofiill day, 
5* That euer, euer, I did yet behold ! 
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O day ! O day ! O day ! O hatefull day ! 

Neuer was feene fo blacke a day as this : 

O wofull day ! O wofull, [wofuU] day ! 
56 Par. Beguild, diuorced, wronged, fpighted, ilaine ! 

Moft deteftable death, by thee beguild. 

By cruell, cruel) thee quite ouerthrowne ! 

O loue ! O life ! — uot hfe, but loue in death ! 
. 60 Cap, Defpifde, diftrefled, hated, martird, kild ! 

Vncomfortable time ! why camft thou now 
, To murther, murther our folemnitie ? 

O childe ! O childe ! — my foule, and not my childe ! — 
^4 Dead art thou ! [Dead !] — Alacke, my child is dead ; 

And, with my child, my ioyes are buried I 

Fri, L, Peace, ho, for fhame ! confufions cure lines not 

In thefe confufions. Heauen and your felfe 
^B Had part in this &ire maide -, now heauen hath all> 

And all the better is it for the maid : 

Your part in her you could not keepe from death j 

But heauen keepes his part in etemall life. 
7* The moft you fought was her promotion ; 

For twas your heauen fhe ihould be aduanfl : 

And weepe ye now, feeing fhe is aduanfl 

Aboue the Cloudes, as high as heauen it felfe ? 
76 O, in this loue, you loue your child fo ill. 

That you run mad, feeing that fhe is well : 

Shees not well married, that Hues married long j . 

But fhecs befl married, that dies married young. 
80 Drie vp your teares, and flick your Rofemarie 

On this faire Coarfe ; and, as the cuflome is. 

And in her befl array, beare her to Church : 

For though fond nature bids vs all lament, 
84 Yet natures teares are reafons merriment. 

Cap, All things that we ordained fefliuall, 

Turne from their oflice to black Funerall : 

Our inflruments, to melancholy bells 5 
88 Our wedding cheare, to a fad buriall feafl 5 

Our folemne himnes to fullen dyrges change ; 
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Our Bridall flowers feme for a buried Coarfe, 
And all things change them to the contrarie. 
9^ Fri, L. Sir, go 70U in, — and. Madam, go with him 5 — 
And go, fir Paris ; — euery one prepare 
To follow this faire Coarfe vnto her graue : 
The heauens do lowre vpon you for fome ill 3 
9^ Moue them no more, by crolfing their high wil. 

\^Exeunt Capulet, Lady Capulei, Paris, 

and Friar, 
1 Muf, Faith, we may put vp our pipes, and be gone. 
JVttr. Honeft goodfellowes, ah, put vp, put vp 3 
For, well you know, this is a pitifiill cafe. [Ejni. 

I Muf, I, by my troath, the cafe may be amended. 



100 



Enter Peter. 



Peter. Mufitions, oh, Mufitions, ' Harts eafe. Harts eafe : * 
O, and you will haue me line, play ' Harts eafe.* 
1 Muf. Why ' Harts eafe ? * 
104 Peter, O, Mufitions, becaufe my hart it felfe plaies ' My hart 
18 full [of woe :] * O, play me fome merie dump, to comfort 
me. 

I Muf, Not a dump we ; tis no time to play now. 
108 Peter, You will not then ? 
I Muf, No. 

Peter, I will then giue it you foundly. 
I Muf, What will you giue vs ? 
112 Peter, No money, on my faith, but the gleeke j I will giue 
you the Minftrell. 

1 Muf Then will I giue you the Seruing-creature. 
Peter, Then will I lay the feruing-creatures dagger on your 
116 pate. I will cary no Crochets: ile re you, lie fa you 3 do 
you note me ? 

1 Muf And you re vs, and fa vs, you note vs. 

2 Muf, Pray you, put vp your dagger, and put out your wit. 
120 Peter, Then haue at you with my wit! I will dry-beate 

you with an yron wit, and put vp my yron dagger. Anfwere 
me like men : 
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' When griping griefes the hart doth wound, 
124 [And doleful! dumps the minde oppreflej 

Then mufique with her iiluer found ' — 
Why ' filuer found ' ? why ' mufique with her iiluer found ' ? 
what fay you, Simon Catling? 
128 1 Muf, Mary, fir, becaufe filuer hath a fweet found. 
Peter. Pretie ! What {ay you, Hugh Rebick ? 

2 Muf. I fay 'filuer found,* becaule Mufitions found for 
iiluer. 

13* Peter, Prettie too ! What fay you, lames Soundpoil ? 

3 Muf, Faith, I know not what to fay. 

Peter, O, I cry you mercy ; you are the finger : I will fay 
for you. It is * mufique with her filuer found,* becaufe 
136 Mufitions haue no gold for founding : — 

' Then Mufique with her filuer found 
With fpeedy help doth lend redrefTe.* [Erit. 

I Muf. What a peflilent knaue is this fame ? 
140 2 Muf. Hang him, lack! — Ct>me, weele in here 5 tarrie for 
the mourners, and flay dinner. [Exeunt. 



V.l. 



Enter Romeo. 



Rom. If I may trufl the flattering truth of fleepe, 
My dreames prefage fome ioyfull newes at hand : 
My bofomes Lord fits lightly in his throne, 

4 And, all this day, an vnaccuflomd fpirit 
Lifts me aboue the ground with chearfuU thoughts. 
I dreamt my Lady came and found me dead, — 
Strange dreame, that glues a deadman leaue to thinke !• 

8 And Breathd fuch life with kilTes in my lips. 
That I reuiude, and was an Emperor. 
Ah me ! how fweete is loue itfelfe pofTefl, 
When but loues ihadowes are fo rich in ioy ! 

Enter Romeos man, Balthazer, looted. 

12 Newes from Verona ! — How now, Balthazer ? 

Doll thou not bring me Letters from the Frier? 
c 6 
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How doth my Lady ? Is my Father well ? 

How doth my Lady luliet ? that I aske againe ; 
16 For nothing can be ill, if Ihe be well. 

Bal. Then ihe is well, and nothing can be ill ; 

Her body fleepes in CapeU monument. 

And her immortall part with Angels lines, 
ao I faw her laid lowe in her kindreds vault. 

And prefently tooke pofte to tell it you : 

O, pardon me for bringing thefe ill newes. 

Since you did leaue it for my office, fir. 
24 Rom, Is it ene fo ? then I denie you, llarres ! — 

Thou know'ft my lodging : get me inke and paper. 

And hire poft horfes -, I will hence to night. 
Bal. I do befeech you, fir, haue patience : 
28 Your lookes are pale and wilde, and do import 

Some mifaduenture. 

Rom. Tufh, thou art deceiu'd : 

Leaue me, and do the thing I bid thee do. 

Haft thou no Letters to me from the Frier ? 
3^ Bal. No, my good Lord. 

Rom. No matter : get thee gone. 

And hyre thofe horfes -, He be with thee ftraight. 

\Ex%t Balthazer. 

Well, luliety I will lie with thee to night. 

Lets fee for meanes; — O mifchiefe, thou art fwift 
^6 To enter in the thoughts of defperate men ! 

I do remember an Appothacarie, — 

And here abouts a dwells, — which late I noted 

In tattred weeds, with ouerwhelming browes, 
40 Culling of fimples j meager were his lookes, 

Sharpe raiferie had worne him to the bones : 

And in his needie ihop a tortoyes hung. 

An allegater ftuft, and other skins 
44 Of ill ihapte iifhes 3 and about his ilielues 

A beggerly account of cmpiie boxes, 

Greene earthen pots, bladders, and muftie feedes. 

Remnants of packthred, and old cakes of Rofes, 
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48 Were thinly fcatter*d, to make vp a ihew. 

Noting this penury, to ray felfe I faid, — 

An if a raan did need a poyfon now, 

Whofe fale is prefent death in Maniua, 
5^ Here lines a Catiife wretch would fell it him. — 

O, this fame thought did but forerun my need. 

And this fame needie man muil fell it me. 

As I remember, this fhould be the houfe : 
5^ Being holy day, the beggers fhop is {hut. — 

What, ho ! Appothecarie ! 

Enter Apothecary. 

jip. Who calls fo lowd t 

Rom, Come hither, man. — I fee that thou art poorej 

Hold, there is fortie duckets : let me haue 
60 A dram of poyfon 3 fuch foone fpeeding geare 

As will difpearfe it felfe through all the veines. 

That the life-wearie taker may fall dead. 

And that the Trunke may be difchargd of breath 
64 As violently as haflie powder fierd 

Doth hurry from the fatall Canons wombe. 

Ap. Such mortall drugs I haue -, but Mantuas lawe 

Is death to any he that vtters them. 
68 Rom. Art thou fo bare, and full of wretchedneflfe. 

And fear'ft to die ? famine is in thy cheekes. 

Need and oppreflion flarueth in thy eyes. 

Contempt and beggerie hangs vpon thy backe, 
7 2 The world is not thy friend, nor the worlds law : 

The world affoords no law to make thee rich ; 

Then be not poore, but breake it, and take this. 
Ap, My pouertie, but not my will, confents. 
76 Rom, I pay thy pouertie, and not thy will, 
Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will. 

And drinke it off; and, if you had the fhength 

Of twentie men, it would difpatch you flraight. 
80 Rom. There is thy Gold ; worfe poyfon to mens foules. 

Doing more murther in this loathfome world. 
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Then thefe poore compounds that thou maift not fell : 
I fell thee poyfon, thou haft fold me none. 
84 Farewell ; buy foode, and get thy feJte in flefti. — 
Come, Cordiall and not poyfon, go with me 
To luliets graue, for there muft I vfe thee. 

Exeunt, 

V. 2. Enter Frier John to Frier Lawrence. 

lohn. Holy Francifcan Frier ! brother, ho ! 

Enter Lawrence. 

Imw, This fame ihould be the voyce of Frier lohn. — 
Welcome from Mantua : what fayes Romeo ? 
4 Or, if his minde be writ, giue me his Letter. 
lohn. Going to find a barefoot e brother out. 
One of our order, to affotiate me. 
Here in this Citie vifiting the iicke, 
8 And finding him, the Searchers of the Towne, 
Sufpe6ting that we both were in a houfe 
Where the infectious peftilence did raigne, 
Seald vp the doores, and would not let vs forth ; 
• 12 So that my fj)eed to Mantna there was ftaid. 

Lau\ Who bare my Letter then to Romeo ? 
lohn. I could not fend it, — here it is againe, — 
Nor get a meflenger to bring it thee, 
16 So fearefull were they of infection. 

Law. Vnhappie fortune ! by my Brotherhood, 
The Letter was not nice, but full of charge. 
Of deare import 3 and the negle6ling it 
ao May do much danger : Frier lohn, go hence j 
Get me an Iron Crow, and bring it ftraight 
Vnto my Cell. 

lohn. Brother, ile go and bring it thee. [iiri/. 

24 Law. Now muft I to the Monument alone 5 
Within this three houres will faire luliet wake : 
Shee will beftirewe me much that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of thefe accidents ; 



84 
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28 But I will write againe to Mantua, 

And keepe her at my Cell till Romeo come : 
Poore liuing Coarfe, clofde in a dead mans Tombe ! 

[Exit. 

V. 3. Enter Countie Paris and his Page, with flowers and 

fweete water* 

Par, Glue me thy Torch, boy : hence, and fland aloofe : — 
Yet put it out, for I would not be feene. 
Vnder yond yew Trees lay thee all along, 
4 Holding thy eare clofe to the hollow ground 3 
So fhall no fbote vpon the Church-yard tread. 
Being loofe, vnfirme, with digging vp of Graues, 
But thou fhalt heare it : whittle then to me, 
8 As fignall that thou hear'ft fome thing approach. 
Giue me thofe flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 

Page. I am almofl afraid to fland alone 
Here in the Church-yard 3 yet I will aduenture. [Retires, 

1 2 Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy Bridall bed I ftrew, — 
O woe ! thy Canapie is dull and flones 5 — 
Which with fweete water nightly I will dewe. 
Or, wanting that, with teares diflild by mones 3 
16 The obfequies that I for thee will keepe 

Nightly fliall be, to ftrew thy graue and weepe. 

[IVhiftU Boy. 
The Boy giues warning, fomething doth approach. 
What curfed foote wanders this way to night, 
20 To crofle my obfequies; and true loues right ? 
What, with a Torch ? — ^muffle me, night, a while. 

[Retires. 

Enter Romeo and Balthazer, tuith a torch, a maitocke, 

and a crow ofyron. 

Rom. Giue me that mattocke, and the wrenching Iron. 
Hold, take this Letter 3 early in the morning 
24 See thou deliuer it to my Lord and Father. 
Giue me the light. Vpon thy life I charge thee. 
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What ere thou hear*fl or feed, (land all aloofe. 

And do not interrupt me in my courfe. 
a8 Why I defcend into this bed of death. 

Is, partly, to behold my Ladies face : 

But, chiefly, to take thence, from her dead 6ngeT^ 

A precious Ring : a Ring that I mufl vfe 
3^ In deare imployment : therefore hence, be gone : — 

But if thou, iealous, doft returne to prie 

In what I farther fhall intend to doo. 

By heauen, I will teare thee loynt by loynt, 
36 And drew this hungry Church-yard with thy lims ; 

The time and my intents are fauage wildej 

More fierce, and more inexorable farre. 

Then emptie Tygers, or the roaring fea. 
4® Bal. 1 will be gone, fir, and not trouble ye. 

Rom, So (halt thou (hew me friend(hip. — ^Take thou that : 

Line, and be profperous : and farewell, good fellow« 
BaL For all this fame, ile hide me here about : 
44 His lookes I feare, and his intents I doubt. [Retires. 

Rom, Thou deteftable mawe, thou wombe of death, 

Gorg'd with the deareft morfell of the earth. 

Thus I enforce thy rotten lawes to open, 
48 And, in defpight, ile cram thee with more foode. 
Par. This is that banidit haughtie Mouniague, 

That murdred my loues Cozin 3 — with which greefe. 

It is fuppofed, the faire creature died, — 
5a And here is come to do fome villainous (hame 

To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him. — 

[ Comes forward. 

Stop thy vnhallow'd toyle, vile Mountaguc I 

Can vengeance be purfuM further then death ? 
56 Condemned villaine, I do apprehend thee : 

Obey, and go with me j for thou muft die. 

Rom. I muft indeed, and therefore came I hither. — 

Good gentle youth, tempt not a defprate man, 
60 Flie hence and leaue me : — thinke vpon thefe gonej 

Let them affright thee. — I befeech thee, youths 
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Put not an other (in vpon my head. 

By vrging me to furie : — 6, be gone ! 
64 By heauen, I loue thee better then nly felfe ; 

For I come hither armde again ft my felfe : 

Stay not, begone 5 — Hue, and hereafter fay, 

A mad mans mercie bid thee run away. 
68 Par, I do defie thy coniurations. 

And apprehend thee for a Fellon here. 

Rom, Wilt thou prouoke me ? then haue at thee, boy ! 

[Theyjight. 
Page, O Lord, they fight ! I will go call the Watch. 

[Exit. 
7» Par, O, I am llaine ! — If thou be mercifull. 

Open the Tombe, lay me with Juliet, [Dies. 

Rom, In faith, I will : — let me perufe this face 3 — 

Mercutias kinfman. Noble Countie Paris/ 
7^ What faid my man, when my betoifed foule 

Did not attend him as we rode ? I thinke 

He told me Paris fhould haue married lu/iet. 

Said he not fo ? or did I dreame it fo ? 
80 Or am I mad, hearing him talke of Juliet, 

To thinke it was fo ? — O, giue me thy hand. 

One writ with me in fowre misfortunes booke ! 

He burie thee in a triumphant graue ; — • 

84 A Graue ? O, no j a Lanthorne, flaughtred youth j 

For here lies Juliet, and her bewtie makes 

This Vault a feafting prefencc full of light. — 

Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interd. 

[Laying Paris in the Monument. 
88 How oft when men are at the point of death, 

Haue they bene merie ! which their keepers call 

A lightning before death : Oh, how may I 

Call this a lightning ? — O my Loue ! my wife ! 
92 Death, that hath fuckt the honey of thy breathy 

Hath had no power yet vpon thy bewtie : 

Thou art not conquerd j bewties enfigne yet 

Is crymfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. 
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96 And deaths pale flag is not aduanoed there. — 

Tybalt, lyefl thou there in thy bloudie Iheet ? 

O, what more fauour can I do to thee 

Then with that hand that cut thy youth in twaine 
100 To funder his that was thine enemie ? 

Forgiue me, Couzen ! — Ah, deare luliet. 

Why art thou yet lb faire ? Shall I beleeue 

That vnfubftantiall death is amorous, 
104 And that the leane abhorred monfler keepes 

Thee here in darke to be his parramour ? 

For feare of that, I flill will ftaie with thee. 

And neuer from this pallace of dyra night 
108 Depart againe : here, here will I remaine 

With wormes that are thy Chamber-maides 5 O, here 

Will I let vp my euerlafling reft ; 

And ihake the yoke of inaufpicious ftarres 
112 From this world wearied fleih. — Eyes, looke your laft ! 

Armes, take your laft embrace ! And lips, O you 

The doores of breath, feale with a righteous kille 

A datelefle bargaine to ingrolfing death ! — 
116 Come, bitter condudt, come, vnfauoury guide! 

Thou defperate Pilot, now at once run on 

The dalhing Rocks thy fealick weary barke ! 

Heeres to my Loue ! — [Drinks,] O, true Appothecary ! 
J 20 Thy drugs are quicke. — Thus with a kille I die. [^Dies 

Enter Frier Lawrence, ufith Lanthorne, Crowe, 

and Spade, 

Frier, Saint Francis be my fpeede ! how oft to night 
Haue my old feet Ihimbled at graues ! Whoes there ? 

Bal, Heeres one, a friend, and one that knowes you well. 
124 Frier, Blifte be vpon you ! Tell me, good my friend. 
What torch is yond, that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyelelle feu lies ? as I difcerne. 
It burneth in the Capels monument. 
128 ^(^1- It ^oth fo, holy fir; and theres my maifter. 
One that you loue. 
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Who is it ? 



Frier. 

Bal, Romeo. 

Frier. How long hath he bin there ? 

Bal. Full halfe an houre. 

Frier. Go with me to the Vault. 

Bal. ' I dare not, fir : 

132 My Mafter knowes not but I am gone hence; 
And fearefully did menace me with death. 
If I did flay to looke on his entents. 

Frier. Stay, then j ile go alone : — feare comes vpon me j 
136 O, much I feare fome ill vnluckie thing. 

Bal. As I did fleepe vnder this yew tree heere, 
I dreampt my maider and another fought. 
And that my maifter flew him. 

Frier. Romeo / — [^Advances. 

140 Alack, alack, what bloud is this, which (laines 
The ftony entrance of this Sepulchre ? — 
What meane thefe maiflerlefle and goarie fwords 
To lie difcolour'd by this place of peace ? [Enters the tomb, 
144 Romeo/ oh, pale ! — Who elfe ? what, Paris too ? 
And fleept in blond ? — Ah, what an vnkind hower 
Is guiitie of this lamentable chance ? — 
The Lady ftirres. [Juliet wakes. 

J 48 Jul. O, comfortable Frier ! where is my Lord ? 
I do remember well where I fhould be. 
And there I am : — where is my Romeo ? [Noife within. 

Frier. I heare fome noyfe. — Lady, come from that neft 
J 52 Of death, contagion, and vnnaturall fleepe : 
A greater power then we can contradid 
Hath' thwarted our intents : come, come away : 
Thy hufband in thy bofome there lies dead ; 
J j6 And Paris too : come, ile difpofe of thee 
Among a Siflerhood of holy Nunnes : 
Stay not to queflion, for the watch is comming ; 
Come, go, good luliet, — I dare no longer flay. 
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160 luL Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. — 



[Exit. 
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Whats heere? a cup, clofd in my true loues hand? 
Poifon, I fee, hath bin his timelefle end : — 
O churle ! drunke all, and left no friendly drop 
164 To help me after ? — I will kilfe thy lips ; 

Happlie forae poyfon yet doth hang on them. 
To make me dye with a reftoratiue. 
Thy lips are warme ! 

I Watch, [/Fi/Aiw.] Leade, boy : which way? 
168 lul. Yea, noife? — then ile be briefe. — O happy dagger ! 

[Snatching Romeo s dagger. 
This is thy (heath [Stabs herself] ; there nift, and let me dye. 

[Falls on Romeo's body, and dies. 

Enter Watch, with the Page of Paris. 

Page. This is the place j there, where the torch doth barne. 

1 Watch. The ground is bloudie ; ieardi about the Church- 

yard : 

I7» Go, fome of you, who ere you find attach. — 
Pittiftill fight ! heere lies the Countie ilaine | 
And Juliet bleeding j warme, and newlie dead. 
Who heere hath laine this two daies buried.— 

1 76 Go, tell the Prince, — runne to the Capulets, — 
Raife vp the Mountagues, — fome others fearch : — 
We fee the ground whereon thefe woes do lye ; 
But the true ground of all thefe piteous woes, 

180 We cannot without circumftance defciy. 

Re-enter fome of the Watch, with Balthazer. 

2 Watch. Heres Romeos man j we found him in the Church- 

yard. 
I Watch, Hold him in fafetie, till the Prince come hither. 

Re-enter Frier Lawrence, and another Watchman. 

3 Watch. Here is a Frier, that trembles, fighes, and weepes : 
184 We tooke this Mattocke and this Spade from him. 

As he was comming from this Church-yards fide. 
1 Watch. A great fufpition j ftay the Frier too. 
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Enter the Prince with others^ 

Prin. What mifaduenture is fo early vp, 
188 That calls our perfon from our morning reft ? 

Enter Capulet and his wife. 

Cap. What ftiould it be that b fo fhrik'd abroad ? 
Lady C. The people in the ftreet crie Romeo, 
Some luliet, and ibme Paris ; and all ninne 
192 With open outcry toward our Monument. 

Prin. What feare is this, which ftartles in our eares ? 
I Watch. Soueraine, here lies the County Paris (lain 5 
And Romeo dead ; and luliet, dead before, 
196 Warme and new kild. 

Prin. Search, feeke, & know how this foule murder comes. 
I Watch. Here b a Frier, and Slaughtered Romeos man. 
With Inftruments vpon them, fit to open 
a 00 Thefe dead mens Tombes. 

Cap. O heauens ! — O wife, looke how our daughter bleeds ! 
This dagger hath miftane, for, loe, his houfe 
Is emptie on the back of Mountague, 
204 And it misiheathed in my daughters bofome ! 

Lady C. O me ! this fight of death is as a Bell 
That wames my old age to a fepulcher. 

Enter Mountague. 

Prin. Come, Mountague ; for thou art early vp, 
208 To fee thy fonne and heire more early downe. 

Moun. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to night ) 
Griefe of my fonnes exile hath ftopt her breath : 
What further woe confpires againft mine age ? 
a 12 Prin. Looke, and thou {halt fee. 

Moun. O thou vntaught ! what maners is in this. 
To prefle before thy father to a graue ? 

Prin. Scale vp the mouth of outrage for a while, 
216 Till we can cleare thefe ambiguities. 

And know their fpring, their head, their true difcent ; 
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And then will 1 be generall of your woes. 

And leade you euen to death : meane time forbeare, 

*^o And let mifchance be (laue to patience. — 
Bring foorth the parlies of fufpition. 

Frier, I am the greatefl, able to do lead. 
Yet mod fufpefted, as the time and place 

*^4 Doth make againft me, of this direfliU murther ; 
And heere I (land, both to impeach and purge 
My felfe condemned and my felfe excufde. 

Prin. Then fay at once what thou doft know in this. 
Frier. I will be briefe, for my Ihort date of breath 
Is not fo long as is a tedious tale. 
Romeo, there dead, was hasband to that lu/iet ; 
And Ihe, there dead, that Romeos faithfull wife : 

*3^ I married them ; and their ftolne marriage day 
Was Tibalts doomefday, whofe vntimely death 
Banidit the new-made Bridegroome from this Citie ; 
For whome, and not for Tihalt, Juliet pinde. 

236 You, to remoue that fiege of griefe from her, 
Betrothd, and would haue married her perforce. 
To Countie Paris, Then comes fhe to me. 
And, with wild lookes, bid me deuife fome meane 

240 To rid her from this fecond mariage, 

Or in my Cell there would (he kill her felfe. 
Then gaue I her (fo tuterd by my art) 
A (leeping potion j which fo tooke effeft 

244 As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The forme of death : meane time I writ to Romeo, 
That he (hould hither come as this dire night. 
To help to take her from her borrow*d graue, 

248 Being the time the potions force (hould ceafe. 
But he which bore my letter. Frier John, 
Was (lay'd by accident, and yefternight 
Returnd my letter back. Then all alone, 

232 At the prefixed hower of her waking. 

Came I to take her from her kindreds Vault ; 
Meaning to keepe her clofely at my Cell, 
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Till I conuenienlly could fend to Romeo : 
256 But when I came, fome minute ere the time 

Of her awakening, here vntimely lay 

The Noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She wakes \ and I entreated her come forth, 
260 And beare this worke of heauen with patience : 

But then a noyfe did fcare me from the Tombe, 

And (he, too defperate, would not go with me. 

But, as it feemes, did violence on her felfe. 
264 Al this I know j & to the marriage 

Her Nurfe is priuie : and, if ought in this 

Mifcaried by my fault, let my old life 

Be facrific'd fome houre before his time 
a68 Vnto the rigour of feuereft law. 

Prin, We ill 11 haue knowne thee for a holy man. — 

Wheres Romeos man ? what can he fay to this ? 

Balth. I brought my mailler newes of lulUts death ; 
272 And then in pofte he came from Mantua, 

To this fame place, to this fame monument. 

This Letter he early bid me giue his Father ; 

And threatned me with death, going in the Vault, 
276 If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prin. Giue me the Letter, I will looke on it. — 

Where is the Counties Page, that raifd the Watch ? — 

Sirrah, what made your maifter in this place ? 
280 PagC' He came with flowers to flrew his Ladies graue ; 

And bid me ftand aloofe, and fo I did : 

Anon comes one with light to ope the Tombe j 

And by and by my maifter drew on him j 
284 And then I ran away to call the Watch. 

Prin. This Letter doth make good the Friers words. 

Their courfe of Loue, the tidings of her death : 

And here he writes — that he did buy a poyfon 
288 Of a poore Pothecarie, and therewithal! 

Came to this Vault to die, and lye with luliet. — 

Where be thefe enemies ? Capulet f Mountague ! 

See, what a fcourge is laide vpon your hate. 
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292 That heauen finds means to kil your ioyes with loue 1 
And I, for winking at your difcords too, 
Haue lofl a brace of kinfmen : — all are punifht. 
Cap, O, brother Mountague, giue me thy hand : 
296 This is my daughters ioynture, for no more 
Can I demaund. 

Moun, But I can giue thee more : 

For I will raife her flatue in pure gold ; 
That whiles Verona by that name is knowne, 
300 There Ihall no figure at fuch rate be fet. 
As that of true and faithfiill luliet. 

Cap. As rich fhall Romeos by his Ladies lie ; 
Poore facrifices of our enmitie ! 
304 Prin. A glooming peace this morning with it brings ; 
The Sun, for forrow, will not ihew his head : 
Go hence, to haue more talke of thefe fad things ; 
Some fhall be pardon* d, and fome punifhed : 
308 For neuer was a Storie of more wo. 

Then this of lu/iet and her Romeo, 

[^Exeunt. 
FINIS, 
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NOTES 



■♦♦• 



Dramatis Person^c The list first given, imperfectly, by Rowe. 

Prologue. This Prologue is omitted in Ff. In (Qi) it consists but of twelve 
lines and is evidently not a true rendering of the original. 

C/torus.] Corns Q2. * 

14. here\ heart Q2. 

Acts and Scenes. In the Qq. Ff. there is no division of this Play into Acts 
and Scenes. The Ff. indeed head the first scene with ' Actus Primus. Sccena 
Prima. ' ; but that is all. The division I have adopted is that of most modem 
editions. 
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In a tentative edition like the present, I have deemed it best for convenience 
of reference to the standard modem editions, to maintain this division ; but I 
suggest that the more natural division would have been to end Act III. 
with Sc. 4, — the scene in which Capulet promises Juliet in marriage to Paris, — 
making Act IV. commence with the Parting of the lovers. The interposition of 
the short scene 4 alone, between the arrangement made at the Friar's Cell for the 
meeting of the lovers and the scene in which they part, does not give a sufficiently 
marked interval for the occurrence of all the events which are supposed to have 
passed in the interim : moreover the addition of Sc. 5 to Act III. lias the disad- 
vantage of making that act inordinately long. Capell made the division I here 
suggest ; but his example does not appear to have been followed by any subse- 
quent editor. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. 

In this opening scene, up to the actual commencement of the firay, a comparison 
of (Qi) with Q2 leaves one with the impression that the former, in its incom- 
pleteness, is merely the result of imperfect notes taken during the performance ; 
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the summing up of the affray itself in a descriptive stage direction strengthens 
this impression. On the entry of the Prince to part the combatants his speech is 
reduced nearly one third. In the subsequent dialogue between Mountague, his 
Wife, and Benvolio, there are again large omissions in (Qi). Benvolio asked to 
describe the fray breaks down at the second line ; but traces of the lines he should 
have spoken may be discovered in his confused account in (Qi) of the fatal fight 
in which Mercutio and Tybalt are slain (Act III. Sc. i), where indeed one whole 
line of those here omitted will be found : — * WhiU we [t/uy] were tnUrchaunging 
thrusts and blowes.* It will also be noticed as a proof of omission on the part of 
(Qi) that Mountague retains the line — * Black and portentous must this humour 
prove ; * but his description of Romeo's melancholy humour to which he refers is 
only to be found in Q2. ^ Again we find evidence of omission on the part of (Qi) 
in the abruptness of the conclusion of the dialogue between Romeo and Benvolio 
•and in the absolute agreement in character of the additional 22 lines found in Q2 
with all that had gone before. For the rest, from the entry of the Prince to the 
conclusion of the scene, what is given in (Qi) is evidently derived, however ob- 
tained, from an authentic source, and has the great value o( enabling us to correct 
some errors that have crept into Q2, and of affording evidence of revision in that 
quarto. The reader may easily discover for himself by the aid of the Parallel 
texts edition of this play the proofs of this revision ; but all instances of any 
moment will be found recorded in these notes. 

I. Coales] Cotes Q2, 3, 4. 

4. out o/eo/tar] out of choller Q2, 3. out of the cotter Q4. out of the cottar Q5. 
out dth Cottar Ff {o' th' F3, 4.) 

21. I will he ciuil with the maides^ For ciuil Q^ 5 have cruelly a reading that 
has been very generally adopted, from Rowe downwards. 

26. They must take it in sense] Q2, 3, Fi omit in. 

30. here comes two of the house of Mountagnes. ] Mai one first introduced tioo into 
the text, from (Qi). The Ff have, .... <>/*the Mountagnes. 

31. [Enter Abram and another, seruing men of the Mountagues] The Qq. Ff. 
have merely, * Enter tioo other serving men' From the prefix to his speeches we 
find the name of one to be Abram ; the other, a mute personage, was named by 
Rowe, Balthasar ; but as that is the name of Romeo's man, who plays a serious 
part, I have preferred to leave this second serving man unnamed. 

39. which is disgrace to them] Q3, 4, 5 & Ff. have, — ivhich is a disgrace to 
them, — the reading generally adopted. The introduction of the article seems 
however unnecessary. (Ql) has, — which is disgrace enough if they suffer it. 

52. [Enter, at opposite sides, Benuolio and Tibalt.] The Qq. Ff have here 
merely ^ Enter Benuolio.* Tibalt's entry is marked after what is, in our text, 
line 60. 

Benuolio is of the faction of the Montagues, and his entry when Gregorie, a 
servant of the Capulets, says * here comes one of my raaisters kinsmen * led 
Farmer to suppose a mistake in this place. Steevens however explains that 
" Gregorie may mean Tybalt, who enters immediately after Benvolio, but on a 
different part of the stage. The eyes of the servant may be directed the way he 
sees Tybalt coming, and in the mean time, Benvolio enters on the opposite side.'' 
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The stage directions in such carelessly printed plays as Shakspere's unfor- 
tunately are, need not be regarded in a very sacred light, and I have not therefore 
hesitated in bringing them here, and in other places, in agreement with the evi- 
dent intention of the scene. 

57. swashing\ Q4, 5. washing Ql, 3, Ff. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that swashimg is the right word in this place 
(see the notes and illustrations of the several editors collected in Fumess's 
Variorum Shakespeare), yet the following curious extract, with which I have been 
favoured by Dr B. Nicholson, is so good a contribution to our knowledge of the 
colloquialisms of the Elizabethan period, that I cannot refrain from giving it a 
place in these notes. 

** You see my quarter staffe, is it not a blesse begger, thinke you ? A washing 
blow of this is as good as a Laundresse, it will wash for the names sake : it can 
wipe a fellow ouer the thumbs, wring a man in the withers, and must needs dry 
beate a skoundrell, if it be artificially managed. '* 

Plaine Percevall [by Rich. Harvey, 1589]. 

67. [Enter several of both houses, etc.] The Qq. for this stage direction have, 
* Enter three orfoure Citizens with Clubs or party sons.* The Ff. omit * or party- 
sons* Capel first amplified the stage direction. I have added to it * conjused 
cries \ and broken up the two following lines to indicate that part would be 
shouted by one faction, part by the other, and part by the citizens and officers 
who interfere to stop the fray.- The Qq. and Ff. have the prefix Offi. to these 
two lines. The Cambridge Editors give both to First Off.; but conjecture that 
the second should be given to Citizens. Cit. or I Cit. (Theobald and Malone) is 
the usual prefix in modem editions. Mr Cowden Clarke, who remarks that ' this 
speech seems to be a collection of exclamations uttered by several persons rather 
than the words of one person ', gives both lines to Citizens. Dyce, also, in his 
2nd ed. 

69. [Enter at opposite sides old Capulet, etc.] It is clear from the dialogue that 
Capulet and Montague arrive on the scene of action at the same moment, I have 
therefore brought these two entries together and made the necessary alterations. 
The entry of Montague is marked in Qq. Ff. after line 73 of our text. 

77. Prophaners 0/ this neighbour-stayned Steele.] \s Steele here a misprint (or soil f 

82. mistemperd] mistempered^ Q2, 3, 4. : 

87. Veronas] Neronas Q2. 

108. While we were enterchaunging thrusts and blozves."] This line, with the 
change o(we to they, is found in (Qi) in Act III. Sc I, where Benvolio describes 
the fatal brawl in which Mercutio and Tybalt are slain. 

115. A troubled minde draue me to walke abroad.'^ So Q3, 4, 5 & Ff. Q2 for 
draue has driue. Mommsen argues for the retention of driue^ and quotes, in 
support of his argument, Spenser (F.Q. 3, 4, 37, • That so deepe wound through 
these deare mtmhtrs drive*) and the *Logonomia Anglica* (ed. 162 1, p. 49) of 
Alex. Gil, a contemporary grammarian. To this might be added the authority 
of Ben Jonson,— see his Grammar, Chap. XIX. — and two other instances in 
Spenser. 

* So forth he drew much gold, and toward him it drive* 
for drove, push*d, F. Q. 6, 9, 32* 
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* Others would through the river him have drivel 
for driven. F. Q. ( Two Cantos on MuiabilUie) 6, 50. 

Drive (1 short) still survives as a vulgarism ; but as no other instance of its use 
can be found in Shakspere I have preferred to follow the example of the editions 
subsequent to Q2, and of all English editors. 

For the line quoted at the head of this note (Qi) has, — 

A troubled thought drew me from companie : 
this, taken in connection with two other lines in this speech— 

I drew towards him but he was ware of me. 
And drew into the thicket of the wood, — 
also altered in Q2, would seem to suggest that the altered version is the result of 
a revision of the play for the later edition. See, also, note on lines 122, 123 in 
this same speech. 

116. Sycamour\ Q2, 3, 4 misprint Syramour. 

117. Th(U Westward rooteth from the Citi/ s side.'\ Malone, from (Qi). Q2 has, 
— this citie side. The rest, — thts city side. 

122, 123. Which then most sought where most might not be founds 

Being one too many by my wearie sel/eJ] Q2, 3, 4, Ff. have a comma 
after sought; Q5 omits comma. For these two lines (Qi) has, — 

That most are busied when th*are most alone^ 
a reading introduced by Pope and adopted by many editors. TTie two lines 
however which appear in my text seem to me evidently the result of a revision 
of the original play. A probable restoration of the text is recorded in Fumess's 
Variorum edition, p. 431, Appendix, as the conjecture of Prof. G. Allen : — 
^ where more might not be found.* ** Shakespear," says Mr Allen, "was not the 
man (in Romeo and Juliet, at least) to let slip the chance of running through the 
Degrees of Comparison, many, more, most, " 

125. shunned] shunned Q2, 3, 4. 

136. portetttousl F2, 3, 4. portentious (Qi). portendous Q2, 3, 5, Fl. pro- 
tendous Q4. 

141. Both by my selfe and many 0* her friends. '\ — Fi has others Friends, and on 
this authority Knight founds his reading, — and many others, friends. Knight's 
pimctuation may possibly be right ; but there would be no need to change other 
to others. Other was frequently used as a plural. 

142. But he, his owne affections counseller] But he is owne, etc Q2. 

148. Or dedicate his bewtie to the sun.\ For sUn the Qq. Ff. have same. Sun is 
one of Theobald's many happy emendations, and has been almost universally 
adopted. It should however be observed that instances of this flat, lawyer's- 
clerk-like diction are frequent in the works of Shaksjjere's predecessors and 
contemporaries — I could give many specimens ; but (to quote one instance only) 

* that which every one doth know for truth 

Needs no examples to confirm the same.* 

Greene's Comical History of Alphonsus, King of Arragon. 

67. Should, without eyes, see pathwaies to his wiir\ For this line (Qi) has, — 

Should without \z.v/ts giue pathwaies to our will. The line is a difficult one, 

whichever version we accept, and has been variously interpreted by those editors 

who have ventured to explain it. Staunton conjectures that the true reading 
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suggested by (Qi), is probably — * Should, without eyes, set pathways to our will ' ; 
in other words, ' make us walk in any direction he chooses to appoint.' 

172. create] So (Qi), F2, 3, 4. The rest, created, 

174. welseeming formes] So Q4, 5, F2, 3, 4. {well seeming (i$, well-seem- 
ingF^tA') welseeing formes Q2, 3, Fi. best seeming things {Qi), 

181. 182. Grief es of mine owne lie heauie in my breast^ 

Which thou wUt propagcUe^ to have it precutJ] 
(Qi) has, — lie hecutie at my hart 

fVhich thou wouldst propagate to haue them prest. 
Pope, and others, adopted them in line 182. 

182. propxgate] propagate Q2. 

183. this loue, that thou hast showne] (Qi) has, — this griefe that thou hast 
showne^ — ^probably the better reading. 

184. to too] too too Q2. 

185. Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighes] For mcuict Pope introduced 
from (Qi) raisde. 

187. Being vejitf a sea nourish^ with lotting teares] For louing. Pope introduced 
from (Qi) louers, a reading very generally adopted. The whole line in (Qi) 
is, Being vext, a sea raging with a louers tears — and, with the omission of a before 
louerSy would probably be the better reading. 

192. 7«/, J have left myself] (Qi) & Qq. Ff. read,— -'^w lost myself The 
emendation, which I consider a certain restoration of Shakspere's words, is 
recorded in Fumess's Variorum edition as being by Prof. Allen, whose note I 
subjoin : — 

** Ben, An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 
Rom. Tut, I have left myself, etc. 

It was exactly in Romeo's manner, in this dialogue, that he should take up 
the very word of Benvolio in his answer. Nothing was easier than for the tran- 
scriber or compositor of that day to mistake they* for the long j, ^xA'vice versd. 
Compare Coriolanus, i. 4. 55, where for left we should probably read lost." 

The passage in * Coriolanus ' referred to by Prof. Allen is where Marcius pursuing 
the Volsces enters the town with them and is shut in. His followers give him for 
lost, and Latins exclaims — * Thou art left, Marcius* Collier had already con- 
jectured that lost was the true reading, and Singer first adopted the conjecture. 
For another instance in which it is certain that lost and left have been confounded 
see Hamlet, HI. i. 99. ' their perfume lost* is the reading of all the Quartos ; the 
Folios have left. 

194. Tell me in sadness: who is*t that you louef] The note of interrogation, 
found in Qq. Ff., seems to require the apostrophe / which I have introduced after 
is. Most modem editions omit the [?]. Capell and Staunton retain it. Singer 
in his 2nd ed. read, — who 'tis that you love. Pope, founding his reading on (Qi) 
which has, — whome she is you loue f read, — 7vho she is you love. In Benvolio's 
next speech I have also ventured, contrary to modem practice, in preserving the 
last word, — who f as an interrogation. (J2, 3 give the speech in that form. 

197. Bid a sicke man in sadnesse make his will,] So (Qi) and Q4, 5* Q2» 3 
and Fi have, — A sicke man in sadnesse makes his will—VLOidi F2, 3, 4 eke out the 
line by reading, — in good sadness — 
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20I. mark-man} So (Qi). The Qq. Fi, 2 omit the hyphen. F3, 4 have 
marJks'man. 

206. /T(WW hu^s weak childish bmv she Hues vnharmc[\ The Qq. and Ff. have, 
— vncharmd. The correction is found in (Qi), which, however, reads, — Gainst 
Cupids childish bow she Hues vnhamCd. 

210, 211. Oy she is rich in bewtie ! onely poore, 

7%at, when she dies, with bewtie dies her store.] Here (Qi) abruptly 
ends the scene. The second line has been much discussed, and Theobald's 
emendation — * with her dies Beauty's store ' — has been accepted by many editors. 

213. makes] make Q2f 3, Fi. 

ACT I. 



Scene 2. 

In this scene, between Capulet and Paris in the first instance, and then between 
Capulet*s Servant and Komeo and Benvolio, the chief differences between (Qi) 
and Q2 are the omission by (Qi) of the first three lines of the scene ( a speech 
by Capulet), four other lines (14, 15, 18, and 19) in Capulet's third and longest 
speech (which may, however, possibly be additions in Q2), and the confused ren- 
dering of the half-dozen lines of the Servant's soliloquy, which presents the same 
character of imperfection noticeable in (Qi) in the dialogue between the servants 
in the opening scene. Some other trifling variations may be due to revision in 
Q2 ; but by far the larger portion of the scene is absolutely the same in both 
quartos. 

[Enter Capulet, Countie Paris, and Servant.] The Qq. Ff. have, . . . and 
the Clowne, The prefix, however, to his speeches in this scene is Ser. or Seru, 
I have therefore conformed to modem practice in designating him Servant. 

13. And too soone mard are those so early made] (QiJ has, — so early maried — 
a reading adopted by some editors. 

14. The earth hath swallowed] So Q5. The earth hath sivalloived Q4. 
Earth hath swallowed Q2, .3, Fl. Earth up hath swallaiued F2, 3, 4. 

15. Shots'] So Q4, Si F2, 3, 4. Shees Q2, 3. Shee's Fi. 

18. And, shee agreed,'] So, with the exception of comma after And^ Q2. 
The rest have, — And she agree — changed in modem editions to, — An she agree. 

25. Earthtreading star res, that make darke heauen light.] Johnson interpreted 
this : earthly stars which eclipse the light of heaven. On this Mason observes, 
* it is not capable of the meaning that Johnson attributes to it, without the altera- 
tion I mean to propose, which is, to read : Earth-treading stars that make dark^ 
heaverCs light. That is, earthly stars that outshine the stars of heaven, and 
make them appear dark by their own superior brightness. But, according to the 
present reading, they are earthly stars that enlighten the gloom of heaven. ' Per- 
haps we should read, — Earth-treading stars, that mock (=rival) dark heaven*/ 
light. 

26 — 28. Such comfort, as do lustie youngmen feele 
When well appareld Aprill on the heele 
Of lumping winter treads, ] In this word youngmen I have returned 
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to the reading of (Qi), (Qq. Ff. have, young mm) as I believe it here to be 
equivalent to yeomen, Ritson gives a number of instances (see notes Variorum 
Shakspeare, ed. 1 821) in which it is certain that by \i yeomen was intended, and 
Minsheu states that ' this word Yo\mgmen is used for Yeomen in the Statute H 
Anno 33 H. 8. Cap. 10.* 

I believe, therefore, that Johnson, who conjectures that we should resA yeomen, 
was right in his interpretation of this passage as being one of the many little pas- 
toral pictures with which Shakespere abounds, and that the Poet did not merely 
intend Capulet to say that Paris should feel as young men feel in the month of 
April, as explained by other commentators. 

It is very possible, also, that Shakespere may have written yeomen, and Ritson 
points out that in the last scene of this play in two places the old copies read 
young trees and young tree instead of yew-tree. 

In the third line quoted at the head of this note I have restored lumping of 
(Q I ) as conveying a more picturesque notion of dull, heavy, boorish winter than 
limping of the subsequent Qq. and Ff. Compare Marston, Prologue to Second 
Part of 'Antonio and Mellida,* vol. i. p. 70, ed. Halliwell, 1856. *Thc rawish 
danke of clumzie Winter ' — Though here, by the way, Sidney Walker (Criticisms, 
vol. iii. p. 27) would read, — clammy ^'mXtr. Clumtie, however, is certainly right : 
it is one of the words that Ben Jonson in his * Poetaster ', Act v. So. I, makes 
Crispinus (Marston) throw up. See GifTord's notes. 

29. fresh female duds] So (Qi) and F2, 3, 4. The rest for female hsive fennell, 

32, 33. Sue A amongstf view o^er many, mine being one 

May stand in number, etc.] 1 subjoin the various readings of the first 
line : — 

Such amongst view of many myne being one, (Qi). 

Which one more view, of many, mine being one, Q2, 3, Ff. (vciw Q3, 

Fi) 
Which on more view of many, mine being one, Q4, $. 

All the commentators are agreed that these readings are unintelligible, and 
sundry alterations have been proposed and adopted ; but I think I may venture 
to say with no satisfactory result. Capulet while consenting to, and even wel- 
coming, Paris' suit to his daughter, objects that she is too young to wed, and 
recommends Paris (as he will have the opportunity of doing amongst the ' fresh 
female buds * he is to meet) to * hear all, all see ' before he decides on Juliet I 
have reverted to the first reading of the line, and, with the slight alteration of 0/ 
to der, which I have ventured to make, I believe the sense of the passage is 
brought out without unnecessary violence to the old text. Steevens' conjecture 
Search among view of many, etc, though, I think, in itself void of meaning, may 
suggest another reading in accordance with that which I have adopted : Search 
amongst, view der many, etc. In support of Steevens* conjecture Malone quotes 
a passage from Brooke's Poem, 

' Young damsels thither flock, of bachelors a rout ; 
Not so much for the banquet's sake, as beauties to search out' 

38. — whose names are writteti here ! It is written, etc.] The Qq. Ff. have, — 
whose names are ivritten^ Here it is written, etc. (Q i ), —whose names are written 
here, and yet I know not, etc. The alteration adopted in the text is substantially 
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that of Rowe, who, however, places a note of interrogation after Aere instead of 
the note of exclamation. 

45. /esn'tf] /fssnfd (Qi) F3. Usned Q(\, Fi, 2. lessened Y^ 

63 — 71. Cap>ell first pointed out that the list of guests invited by Capulet re- 
solves itself naturally into verse with the slight change of Anselnte to Anselmo in 
the second line, and the prefix of some such epithet as gentle to Li via in the 
seventh. He apparently overlooked the fact that the deficient syllable is supplied 
in (QO — ^ and Livia.' Courtney and Sidney Walker (* Crit.' vol. i. p. 2) arrived 
independently at the same conclusion, and Dyce, in his 2nd edition, for the first 
time printed the lines as verse. 

74, 75. Rom. Whither i 

Serv. To supper ; to our house.] To supper — with or without a note of 
interrogation after it, is given in all the old editions to Romeo. The alteration 
adopted in the text was first made by Theobald on a conjecture of Warburton's, 
and has since been universally accepted. I am not sure, however, but that the 
snip-snap of the dialogue requires further alteration, and that we should read : — 

Rom, A faire assemblie : wherefore should they come ? 

Ser. To supper, ar, Up to supper. 

Rom. Whither? 

Ser. To our house. 
Romeo's double question as to the whither of the assembly has always seemed 
to me suspicious. 

83. — whom thou so loves'] Q5 and F2, 3, 4 have lovest ; all the earlier editions 
as in text. Sidney Walker has amply shown that the substitution of s for st in 
the second person singular of a verb was a grammatical license of the Eliza- 
bethan Period. See his 'Criticisms,* vol. ii. p. 126; Art Ixxvi., where he 
quotes two instances from this play : — iii. 5, 117. * That thou expects not, 137. 
* Thou counterfaits* See also i. 5, 7, * as thou loues me* 

89. — then turn tears to fiers.] All the old editions have_/fcr or fire; Pope 
changed to fires on account of the rhyme to liars. All editors have followed his 
example till White, who remarks : — *The mere difference of a final s seems not 
to have been regarded in rhyme in Shakespear's day, and the reading ** fires ** 
tends to impoverish a line not over- rich.* 

94. Tut, tut / — ] The second interjection, necessary to the metre, is added on 
the authority of F2, 3, 4. It was adopted by all editors firom Rowe to Capell, 
rejected by subsequent editors, and again restored by Collier and Dyce in their 
2nd editions. See Sidney Walker, 'Criticisms,' vol. ii. p. 141; Art. Ixxix., 
'Omission of Repeated Words.' 

96. But in that Christall scales] Rowe altered to, those crystal scales ; and 
his alteration was adopted, I believe, by all editors down to Knight, and by some 
since his time. Malone, however, while adopting Rowe's alteration doubted its 
necessity. Knight merely observes that 'scales is used as a singular noun,' and 
Dyce says, * it was so frequently employed by the poet's contemporaries.* He 
does not however give any instance, nor am I aware of any. 

97. Your Ladie-lotie — ] All the old editions have Lotties lovcy which has been 
modernized to Ladys lave. It seems obvious that the comparison is not between 
Romeo's love for his Mistress, or hers for him, and the person of some other 
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maid ; but between the persons of his Mistress and this other damsel. Theobald 
accordingly altered to Lady-love. Editors have been divided as to the propriety 
of this alteration, and it has even been questioned whether the compound Lady- 
hve is as old as Shakes{>eare's time. Dyce however has conclusively shown that 
it is ; he quotes Wilson's * Coblers Prophesie,* 1594: *then downe came I my 
Udyloue tofinde.' 

99. And she shall scant shew well, that now shnves dest.] (Q i) and Q2 have, — 
seemes best. The rest, as in our text. As a specimen of the carelessness with which 
dramatic literature was printed it may be mentioned that the first part of this line 
is corrupted in Fi to Andshethew scant shelly well^ etc, 

ACT I. 
Scene 3. 

Lady Capulet, the Nurse, and Juliet. For the first third of this scene (Qi) and 
Q2 are absolutely identical. From that point to the end there are large omissions 
in (Qi)» and some instances of imperfect rendering, as will be seen at a glance on 
comparing the two quartos in the Parallel Texts. The character of the additional 
lines given in Q2 forbids the notion that they could have been written especially for 
that edition. In (Qi) the Nurse's speeches, in this scene and in the next scene in 
which she appears (Sc 5 towards the end), are printed in Italics. In the Qq. in 
this scene they are also printed in Italics, with the exception of the two last ; and 
in all the old editions they are printed as prose. In my text I have allowed the 
Italics to stand, these speeches having been so set up for what I may call the 
facsimile edition of Q2 ; but I have divided the lines as verse in accordance 
with the arrangement made by Pope, Johnson, Steevens, and CapelL To 
the last belongs the chief share of this work. It was not without hesitation 
that I determined on this division, for though undoubtedly the Nurse's speeches 
for the most part fall with ease into metrical rank they contain passages which it is 
difficult to believe could have been intended as such. Bos well, the editor for 
Malone's Variorum ed. 1821, rather doubted the propriety of the modem arrange- 
ment, and in the principal speech of all, commencing ' Euen or odd ' — (lines 
16 — ^48), two at least of the more recent editors, Staunton and Keightley, have re* 
turned to the prose form of the old editions. 

32. —fall out wC tK Dugge'\ — with Dugge (Qi). —^with thiDugge Qq. Ff. 

33. Shake^ quoth the Doue-house\ So in all the old editions, with the exception 
of the comma after Shake. Quoth may here possibly be a misprint for go^th or 
goeih, 

35. eleuen] So Q5, F2, 3, 4. a leauen (Qi). a leuen Q2, 3, 4. a eleuen Fl. 

66. // is an honoure that Idreame not of'\ Here, and in the following speech of 
the Nurse, honoure is corrupted to houre or hour in Qq. Ff. Pope made the cor- 
rection, from (Qi). 

83. Examine every married liniament^^ So (Q2). The rest for married hay t 
severally a reading adopted by many editors. Steevens well explains married as 
the mutual dependance on, or accordance of one feature with another. 
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ACT I. 
Scent 4. 

Romeo and his friends prepare for their visit in masquerade to Capulet'si 
bly. In this scene there are some fifteen lines omitted in (Qi), and the version 
of the celebrated Queen Mab speech is inferior, and in places confused ; it is how- 
ever printed as verse, while in the later copies it is given as prose ; in other respects 
the two quartos are substantially identical Against the omissions of (Qi) must 
be setoff three lines (7, 8, and 53) recovered from that quarto, which also affords 
corrections of some few errors of the subsequent editions. 

7, 8. Nor no without booke PrologiUy faintly spoke 

After the Prompter ^ for our entrance.] These two lines were first added to 
the received text by Pope, from (Qi). A good instance of the kind of Prologue 
referred to by Mercutio is that in Love's labour's Lost, v. 2, where the King and 
his companions, disguised as Russians, enter with Moth as their Prologue. 

39. The game was nere sofaire and I am done.] Done is the reading of (Ql) 
and the first three folios. Q2 has dum, Q3, 4, 5 and F4 dun, 

41, 42. weeiedraw thee from the mire^ 

Ory saue your reuerence^ loue^ wherein thou stickst] Tor your, in Ft, the 
Qq. have you. For stickst, (Q0» the Qq. & Ff. have stickest, A reading very 
generally adopted is that of (Q i ) : 

weele draw thee from the mire. 

Of this surreucrence (sir-reverence) loue, etc. 

45. We waste our ligfUs in vaine, light lights by day. ] I have adopted here Dr 
B. Nicholson's emendation of the Qq. Ff. which read respectively in the latter 
half of the line, — lights lights by r/./v— and — lights^ lights^ by day. (Q I ) has, — IVe 
lume our lights by nighty like Lampes by day —?ii\f\ the latter half of this line, 
adopted first by Capell, has been generally received as the right reading. The 
line, however, in (Qi) is evidently corrupt and, as evidently, that in the Qq. Ff. 
is due to a revision, though blundered by the printer. Johnson, taking liJte from 
(Qi), read, — like lights by day ; but Nicholson's suggestion commends itself by 
its superior simplicity, consisting as it does merely in the ejection of an intru- 
sive s. 

47. our ftue wits] Malone (Wilbraham conj.). The Qq. Ff. have, — our Jim 
7vits. The line in (Qi) stands thus : — Three titnes a dayy ere once in her right 
wits. 

54. Ben. Queen Mab t whats she 1] From (Qi). Hunter suggested that this 
speech should be received into the text, and Kcightley adopts his suggestion. I 
have, with (Qi), given the speech to Bcnvolio ; but it probably belongs to Romea 
It is to be noted that in (Qi) the long * Queen Mab * speech, which follows, is con- 
tinued to Benvolio. 

55—96. The description of Queen Mab. This speech in Qq. Ff. is given as 
prose; its counterpart in (Qi), in which are many corruptions, is printed as 
verse. Pope first restored the verse in the received text. 

56. In shape no bigger than an Agot stotu] Of course by this is to be understood, 
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not the bulk of the Agate-stone, but the small figure engraved in it Possibly 
we should read, — in Agot stone. 

58. atomies] Afomi (Qi), ottamie Q2. 

59. Ouer mens noses] Athwart mens noses (Qi) ; adopted by Pope and others. 
62 — 64. Her Charriot , , . Fairies Coatchmakers ;] These lines in the original 

follow what in my text is line 72 (Prickt from the lazie finger of a maid). I have 
made the transposition on the authority of Mr W. N. Lettsom, whose note (in 
Dyce's 2nd ed. of Shakespeare) I subjoin : — * It is preposterous to speak of the 
parts of a chariot (such as the wagon spokes and cover) before mentioning the 
chariot itself.' (Qi) does not contain these lines ; they may have been added in 
the margin of the * copy ' prepared for Q2, and misplaced by the printer, as in 
other instances which I have pointed out in these notes. 

67. the lash offilme] So F2, 3, ^—JUmes {()i)—Philome the rest 

70. Prickt from the loMte finger of a maid] Pope . Pickt . . . maide (Qi). 
Prickt . . . man Qq. Fi. Prickt . . . woman F2, 3, 4. 

73. Ore Courtiers knees] Cre . . . (Ql). On , , , Qq. Ffl 

75. who strait on kisses dream] Q2 for on has one, 

77. hreaths] (Qi). hreath Qq. Ff 

91, 92. And bakes the El/locks infoule sluttish hmresy 

Which once entangled mtuh misfortune bodes.] For Elflocks Q2, 3 &Fl 
have Elklocks, In the second line (Qi), Qq. & Fi, 2 have vntangledf—F^ as in 
text, — F4 intangled. It was surely the entanglement^ not the disentanglement, 
which was inauspicious, I have therefore with Johnson adopted the correction 
found in F3. 

102. — thefroten bosome of the North,] — thefrose bowds of the north (Ql). 

103. — puffes away from thence.]—-puffes aitfoy in hcute (Qi). 

04. Thminghis face to the dewe dropping South] So (Ql). The xcsX. for face 
hsLVC fide. Pope first adopted ^k"^. 

112, 113. But He^ that hath the stirrage of my course. 

Direct my sail! — ] For sail, found in (Qi), the Qq. F£ have sute, 
Stecvens first adopted sail into the text ; he, however, read with (Qi) — Directs my 
sail, 

115. Ben. Strike, drum."] Omitted in (Qi), which also omits the first, the Serv- 
ants*, portion of the next scene, and proceeds at once to the entry of * old Capulet 
with the Ladies,' In the Qq. & Ff. the stage direction is : — * TTiey march about the 
Stage, and Seruingmen come forth with [juith their Ff.] Napkins.* Then, in Qq., 
* Enter Pomeo,* corrected in F£ to * Enter Seruant,* The servants prepare the 
Hall for the guests and ' Exeunt,* and then * Enter all the guests and Gentlewomen 
to the Masker's* It is probable that on the old stage no break was made in the 
performance, and that aJfter their march about the Maskers stood on one side and 
came forward again on the Entry of Capulet and his guests, after the retirement 
of the servants. I have, however, made the usual division of scenes and altered 
the stage directions accordingly. 

ACT I. 
Scene 5. 
Capulet*! Assembly. As noted above, the preparatory scene with the Senr- 
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ants is altogether omitted in (Qi). In other respects, allowing for the omission 
of a few lines in (Qi) and for some evident revisions in Q2, which are pointed out 
in the notes, Qos i & 2 are substantially identical It is noteworthy that for the 
last three lines (125-7) of Capulet's last speech, we find in (Qi) lines 6, 7 and part 
of ^^ of his speeches in Act III. Sc. 4, Q2. 

15. — will walkf a haul with you,'\ The reading universally, I believe, adopted 
since Capell is that of (Qi) Will haue a bout with you. It should be observed 
that all the old copies spell a bout as one word ; to distinguish it, however, from 
the preposition, aroundj I have divided it in conformity with the more general 
usage even of Shakespeare's time. To tread a measure or to walk a measure is 
a common form of expression among our old dramatists, and in this case where 
the bout is a bout of dancing the walk of Qq. & Ff. seems to me a preferable 
reading to the hctue of the imperfect (Qi). I have accordingly retained it in my 
text. For a confirmation of the text of Qq. Ff I refer to the masking scene in 
" Much Ado about Nothing," II. i., line 75, where Don Pedro choosing Hero as his 
partner for the dance addresses her : — ** Lady, will you walk about Ttnth your 
friend. " Hero's reply and other passages in the play show that this was an 
invitation to dance. See Act I. Sc. 2, I. 9 — 11, "the prince discovered to 
Claudio that he loved my niece, your daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this 
night in a dance." Act II. Sc. i, 1. 58—60, ** The fault will be in the music, 
cousin, if you be not wooed in good time : if the prince be too important, tell him 
there is measure in every thing, and so dance out the answer." Same scene, 
line 92. Margaret being chosen by Balthasar, says, — "God match me with a 
good dancer!"; and Beatrice, same scene, lines 132, 134 & 135, ** We must 
follow the leaders " — ** if they lead to any ill, I will leave them at the next turn- 
ing." And then follows the dance. Florio in his *New World of Words,* ed. 
161 1, gives us, " Girdta, a giring, a twirling, a winding or crankling about," and 
" Girau61ta, as [same as] Girata. Also a walking turne, as we say a bout." 

16. Ah ha, my mistresses f\ So in (Qi), first adopted by CapelL The rest 
have. Ah my and Ah me mistresses. 

17. 18. she that makes daintie. 

She, Tie swear, hath Corns .•— ] Pope omitted She firom this second line, 
Steevens transferred it to the end of the preceding line. 
33. Lueentiol LudentioQ<{, 

39. Good youths, I faith ! Oh, youth's a iolly thing /] This line, found only in 
(Qi), is, as Steevens observes, 'natural and worth preserving.' Keightley first 
adopted it into the text. 
44, 46. Her Beauty hangs vpon the cheeke of night 
Like a rich letud in an Ethiops eare ; 

Bewtii too rich for use, etc.] So F2, 3, 4. The rest, including (Qi), 
have, — 

// seemes she hangs vpon the cheeke of night 

As [Like (Qi)] a rich lewel, etc. 

The reading of F2, 3, 4, is adopted by many editors ; others, while admitting 

its superiority, adhere, on the score of authority, to that of the earlier editions. 

The * authority ' of all the old editions, however, apart from internal evidence, is 

very much a matter of surmise, and in this case the internal evidence is strongly 
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in favour of the reading given in my text ; ' beauty * in the second clause of the 
sentence (line 46) being dependent on its occurrence in the first It is noticeable 
that the last three folios, in which this emendation occurs, restore in the second 
line, LiMg of (Qi) which, in the greater part of this scene, must have presented a 
fairly accurate copy of the original play. 

47. So showes a snowie Doue trooping with Crowes] So shmes a snow-white Swan 
trouping with Crowes (Qi). 

86. Be quieti or — More lights more light / — For shame /] It need hardly be ob- 
served that this speech, which is addressed partly to Tybalt and partly to the guests 
and servants, b without any distinctive pointing in the original editions. In the 
line above quoted there appears to be some difference of opinion among the 
editors as to the proper division of the speech : some, as I have done, marking 
For shame / as addressed to Tybalt ; others as addressed to the servants : — Mare 
light, more light, for shante I — 

93. the gentUfin is this] All the old copies have^if or Jmne in this place. 

Warburton changes to Jlne, and his alteration has been very generally adopted. 

94. My lips, two blushing Pylgrims, readie stand,] . . . <Ai(/ readie stand. Q2, 

132. IVhats he, that follows there, that wold not dance J] So (Qi). The rest for 
there have here, Capell first made the correction. 

142. tVhats this t IVhats this 1] So the Ff. The Qq. have Whats tis t whats 
tis t (Q2 omits [?] after second tis, and Q4 has, — what tis f) 

2ND CHORUS.' 

This 'Chorus ' is omitted in (Qi). 
4. With tender Juliet matcht] . . . matchQz, 



ACT II. 

Seems I & 2. 

Romeo, Benvolio and Mercutio ; then Romeo, and Juliet at her window. In 
by fiu- the larger portion of these scenes (Qi) and Q2 are substantially identicaL 
(Qi) affords several certain corrections of the text of Q2 and evidence of some slight 
revisions in the latter, as will be pointed out in the notes on these scenes. (Qi) 
breaks down in Scene 2 at lines 120 — 13S, and again at lines 149 — 154 ; but a 
study of the Parallel texts will, I think, convince the reader that the differences 
between the two quartos are the result of omissions in (Qi), not of additions in 

Q2. 

ACT 11. 
Scene I. 

2. [He climbs the wall, and leaps down within it] This is Steevens s stage 
direction, justified by Benvolio's subsequent speech * He ran this way, and leaped 
this orchard wall. ' The old editions do not mark Romeo's exit from the scene 
in any way. Probably in the old theatre some piece of stage furniture repre- 
sented the wall, behind which Romeo lies close while his friends Mercutio and 
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Benvolio ' conjure * him. That he does not leave the stage is proved by his first 
speech in what we now call Scene 2, his entry for which, moreover, is not marked 
in the old copies. When Mercutio and Benvolio depart he comes forward, and 
the ' wall ' being withdrawn, the audience are now at liberty to imagine them- 
selves with him in Capulet's orchard, and Juliet appears on the upper platform, as 
at her window. 

3. Ben. Romeo / my Cosen Romeo I Romeo I 

Mer. He is wise ;] * He is wise * is 

printed in the Qq. as part of the following line ; in the Ff. it occupies a separate 
line, and should have done so in my text ; but accidentally has got arranged as 
part of the preceding metrical line 3, the position given to it I believe by most 
modem editors, who following Pope's example omit, with (Qi), the third Romeo, 
In (Qi) the passage is given thus : — 

Ben : Romeo, my cosen Romeo. 
Afer : Doest thou heare he is wise, — 
Possibly * Doest thou heare* belonged to Benvolio's speech and was addressed to 
the hidden Romeo. 

7. Romeo I humorous madman! passiottate touer /] For this line (Qi), which 
prints the speech as prose, has, — Romeo^ madman^ humors^ passion, liuer. The 
reading of the other Qq. & Ff. is, substantially, — Romeo, humours, madman^ 
passion louer, and this, with a note of exclamation after each word, is the generally 
received text. Singer in his 2nd ed. alters to, — Romeo I Humour' s-madman / 
Passion-lover / 

I am responsible for the readiflg of my text. This speech throughout is very 
carelessly printed in the old editions. The first part of it — Nay, He conjure too — 
except in (Qi) & Q4, 5, is given to Benvolio. Then for one we have on ; for 
pronounce, prouaunt ; for dove, day, and dye, or die ; for heir, her ; for trim, true ; 
and one whole line in it, He heareth fiot, he stirreth {striueth Q3) not, he moueth 
not, I can only account for on the supposition that the printer of Q2, as in 
other places in this play, has jumbled together some various readings which by 
accident remained uneffaced in the copy from which he printed. (Qi) in this 
place has merely, * Hee heares me not, 

la Cri€ but ^ ay me* I couple but * hue * and * doue. *] For this line (Q I ) (printed 
as prose) has, — cfy but ay me. Pronounce but Loue and Doue, — and this sub- 
stantially is the reading generally adopted. Fi for Criebut ay me has, Cry me but 
ay me, which the subsequent folios change to Cry mebutayme {aim F4). Q2, 3, Fi 
corrupt Pronounce into prouaunt and Prouant, and all (Qq. & Ff. ) corrupt Dotu into 
day, die, or dye, A remarkable alteration is found in F2 (followed by F3, 4) which, 
in place of Pronounce, prouaunt or Prouant, has Couply, corrected by Rowe to couple, 
for which word it was no doubt intended. This seems to me rather the blundered 
rendering of an authoritative correction than an attempt at conjectural emendation 
on the part of the printer of F2, who if exercising his critical faculty would 
scarcely have stopped short at couple and have left ' loue and day ' unattempted ; 
I therefore conclude that he had before him, from some source or other, the 
Poet's emendation of the Pronounce of (Qi) (also in all probability the word in 
the original MS. of the Play) and accepted it without further care, corrupting it 
in so doing to Couply, I have accordingly, in common with many editors, 
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adopted couple in my text ; besides its probable authority it has superior fitness 
in this place to recommend it. 

12. Aftr] hHre (Qi) & Q4, 5. her The rest. 

13. Young Abraham Cupid^ he that shot so trim — ] For this line (Qi), which 
prints the speech in which it occurs as prose, has, — ^ young Abraham : Cupid 
hee that shot so trim ' — Q2 & 3 only differ from it in reading true for trim ; 
a reading also followed by the subsequent Qos and Ff. which however omit 
the colon after Abraham. That (Qi) is right in reading trim is proved by 
the ballad (King Cophetua and the Beggat-maid) which is here alluded to — 
*The blinded boy that shoots so trim.* Percy, in a note to the ballad 
printed in his Reliques, first conjectured that trim not true was the right word, 
apparently without knowing that it was so given in (Qi). We have then 
only to consider here the epithet, Young Abraham Cupid, In 1746, in his 
'Critical Observations on Shakespeare,' Upton conjectured that Abraham was a 
misprint for Adam^ and that the allusion was to the famous archer Adam Bell. 
Steevens, in 1778, adopted this conjecture which since then has been very gener- 
ally received. Previously to this, however, Theobald, in a note in his 1st cd., 
*733f had suggested that the true reading was, "Young aidwrn Cupid, i.e., 
brown hair'd, because in several other passages where aubom should be wrote, it 
is printed Abraham in the old books." Many instances have since been adduced 
showing that abraham, abram^ abome^ abron^ abrun, aubrun, etc , were all forms 
of the word we now uniformly write auburn — signifying some colour of the hair 
ranging from amber to brown : and, with that meaning attached to it, Abraham 
has been retained in the text or auburn substituted for it by several editors. On 
the other hand Knight has suggested that Abraham Cupid meant the cheat, the 
Abraham-man of the old statutes. We have then two interpretations of Abraham 
and one substitute for it in the shape of Adam. Whether Mercutio himself 
supplies the nick-name which he conjures Romeo to bestow on Cupid ; or whether 
Abraham here merely occupies the place of an epithet, are points which I must 
leave my readers to determine for themselves, confessing my inability to arrive at 
any solution satisfactory to myself. 

For an interesting paper on the subject see the * Pen Monthly Magazine * for 
July, 1873, by Mr H. H. Fumess, editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare, 
in the first Volume of which — Romeo and Juliet — will also be found nearly all 
of importance that has been written on 'Abraham Cupid.* 

27, 28. That . . . name."] As in Capcll. Qq. Ff. end first line at spight. 

28. and in his mistress name] Q2 omits and. 

38. An open et caterd] An open, or Q2, 3, Ff. An open 6* catera and Q4, 5. 
[andcatera Q5.) 



ACT II. 
Scene 2. 



pale and grecne (Qi), adopted 



.8. Her vestall liuery is but sicke and greene] . 
by Singer and others. 

10, II. It . , , wer /] As in Johnson. One line in Qq. F£ Omitted (Qi). 
12. She speahes, yet she sates nothing :] . . . ^she sayes nothing (Qi). 
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15, 16. 7\ooof thf fairest starres in all the heoiien^ 

Hauing some business do entreate her eyes] Q2 for do has to. (Qi) for 
heauen has shies ; possibly an accidental rhyme in the original play, corrected in 
the * copy * prepared for Q2. 

23. Seet now she leanes her cheeke upon her hand.] I have taken this now from 
(Qx), which reads, — Oh now she leanes^ etc. All the other old editions, and I 
believe all modem editions have how. 

24, 25. O^ that I voere a gloue vpon that hand^ 

That I might touch that cheeke /] 
(Qi) has, — I would I were the gloue to that same hand, 
That I might kisse that cheeke. 
31. When he bestrides the lasde pacing cloudes. ] So in (Q I ) adopted by Pope. Qq. 
F£ tor pacinghzye pujffing, 

39. Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. ] Malone, followed by many editors, 
altered the punctuation of this line to : — 'Thou art thyself though, not a Mon- 
tague ' ; understanding though in the sense of however. Staunton and others 
explain the passage in the sense of " you would still retain all the perfections 
which adorn you, were you not called Mountague" ; or, as Grant White puts it,— 
'*a rose is a rose, — has all its characteristic sweetness and beauty, — though it be 
not called a rose." (Qi) omits this line. 
41, 42. Nor arme nor face, nor any other part 

Belonging to a man. O, be some other name/] For these two lines (Qx) 
has: — 

Nor arme, nor face, nor any other part. 
The rest have : — 

Nor arme nor face, 6 be some other name 
Behngingto a man. 
Malone first made out the text as it now stands in all modem editions. 

44. By any other name would smdl as sweete] So in (Qx) adopted by Pope. The 
Qq. Ffl have, — * By any other word,^ etc. 

45. So Romeo would, were he not Romeo cald] Q2 for were has wene. 
47. Romeo doffe thy name 

And for thy name which is no part of thee. ] (Q i) has, — ' Romeo part thy name, 
And for that name which is no part of thee. * We are indebted for many corrections 
of our text to (Qi). Throughout this play there is much playing upon words, 
and I suggest for the consideration of future editors whether /or/ of (Qi) should 
not supersede doff of the later editions. 

Compare (thanks to Mrs Fumess's Concordance to the Poems) Sonnet 113. 
Since I left you mine eye is in my mind. 
And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function and is partly blind. 
Many editors read with (Qi) — And for that name, etc. 
53, 54. By . . . am .] As in Ff. One line Qq. 
58, 59. My eares haue yet not drunk a hundred words 

Of thy tongues vttering ] In the first line (Qi) has, — not yet — and 

in the second, — that tongues utterance — both readings adopted by some editors. 
Q2 for tongues has tongus. 
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6 1. Neithfr faire maidf, if either thee dislike.'X Neyth^r ftdr satntt if either thee 
displease. (Qi). Some editors have chosen the one, some the other, of these two 
readings ; others again have divided their allegiance and have read — maid .... 
displease or saint .... dislike according to their fancy. 

62. camst^ earnest Q2, 3, 4, 
65. hinsmen] kismen Q2. 

69. Tlierefare thy kinsmen are no stop to me] .... are no lei tome (Qi)i adopted 
by Capell, and some subsequent editors. 

71, 72. Aliicke I there lies more perill in thine eye^ 

Then twentie of their sivords : — ] Prof. Geo. Allen proposes to print 
T^en with an apostrophe, — Tlhen* [:= then in] tiverttie, etc., — this being, as he 
supposes, an instance of the absorption of the sound of the understood in by the 
like preceding sound in Then. See his note in the Appendix to Funiess*s Variorum 
Shakespeare — Romeo and Juliet, p. 429^431. 

80. By Lotus t that first did prompt me to enquire. ] I follow Keightley, who reads 
Lou^i in this line. The old editions have hue ; (Qi) also has, — who first did 
prompt, — adopted by CapelL ¥ or prompt the Qq. & Fi \iz,ytpromp, 

82. Pylot] PylatQl. 

83. As that vast shore washt] So (Qi), Q4, 5. (Q2 for washt has washethy 
Q3 wash^t) . . . vast-shore-washet Fi. . . . vast-shore : washd ¥2. . . . vast-shore : 
washed F3. . . . vast-shore, washed F4. 

84. / should aduenture for such marchandise\ I vxmld aduentnre, etc. (Qi) — 
Introduced by Pope and generally adopted. 

92. moist] maiest Q2, 3, 4, Ff. 
95. thinkst] thinhest Q2, 3, 4, Ff. 

gg. And therefore thou maist think my haviour light] moist Q5, F3. maiaf or 
mayest T\it rest. haznour(Qi), F2, 3, 4. behaviour Tht rest. 

loi. Then those that haue more cunning to be strange.] So (Qi), adopted first by 
Pope. Q2, 3, Fi for more cunning hsivt coying; Q4, 5, morecoying; F2, 3, 4, 
more coyning. 

104. My true hues Passion] So (Ql), F£ & QS. truhue Q2. trudoue Q3. 
trueloue(i\. 

107. Lady, by yonder blessed Moone I voiv] (Qi) omits Lady^ and for inno has 
sweare, adopted by Malone and many others, 
no. her circled orbe] . . . circle. . , Q2. 
113, 114. Or, if thou ivilt, sweare by thy gracious selfe, 
fVhich is the god of my Idolatrie. ] 
(Qi) has, — Or if thou sweare, sweare by thy glorious sclfc 
Which art the God of my Idolatrie. 
118. It is too rash, too unadvisd, too sudden] It is too rash, too sodaine, too an- 
ad\nsde (Qi). 

139 — 141. O blessed, blessed night t lamafeard. 
Being in night, all this is but a dream. 
Too flattering sweete to be substantiall. ] 
(Qi) has, — O blessed blessed night, I feare being night. 

All this is but a dreame I heare and see. 
Too flattering true to be substantiall 
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The version of our text must, I fancy, be the result of a revision of the lines of 
the original play as given in (Qi). It is noteworthy that the second line of (Qi), 
slightly varied, occurs twice elsewhere in early pla3rs, 

' How like a dream is this I see and hear.* 

Two Gent. Verona, V. iv., 26. 
' If this be not a dream I see and hear.' 

Comedy of Errors, V. i., 375. 
Note too the expression * flattering true * in the third line of (Qi) with reference 
to the famous first line of Act V. Sc I of this Play : — 

* If I may trust \ht flatUrin^ truth of sleep.* 

148. AndfoH<nv thee my Lord throughQut the world. "] So (Q i ), Ff. For my Lord 
Q2, 3 have my Z., Q4, 5 my Loue; and of this Pope and others make, — And 
folUnu thee, my love^ throughout the xvorld. 

149. meanst] So Q5. The rest, meanest, 

151. To cease thy suit] So Q5. Q4 sule. The rest, strife. The words * To 
cease your sute * are found in Brooke's ' Romeus and Juliet.' Malone pointed this 
out and made the change in text, attributing erroneously the reading suit to (Qi) 
which has no corresponding passage. 

1 59 — 163. Bondage is hushty and may not speake aloude ; 

Else would I tear e the Caue where Eccho lies. 

And make her ayrie tongue more hoarse then [Fame,1 

With repetition of my J^omeo[s name. 

Romeo /] 
In the first line I have substituted husht for hoarse^ and to the third have added 
Fame. The last portion of this speech within brackets is derived from (Ql). 

A consideration of the readings of the old texts will best explain, and, I believe, 
justify the alterations I have ventured to make. 
(Qi) has,— 

Bondage is hoarse and may not crie aloud. 

Els would I teare the Caue where Eccho lies 

And make her airie voice as hoarse as mine. 

With repetition of my Romeoj name, 

Romeo ? 

Q2, 3, & Fi :- 

Bondage is hoarse and may not speake aloude. 

Else would I teare the Caue where Eccho lies, 

And make her ayrie tongue more hoarse, then 

With repetition of my Romeo. 
Q4 & 5 only differ from this in adding mitu to the end of the imperfect third line, 
probably deriving mine from (Qi). I should add that Q4 omits not in the first 
line. 

F2, 3, 4, make a bad attempt to cure the deficiency by reading, — 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than with 

The repetition of my Romeo. 
The almost universally received modem text is, — 

Bondage is hoarse and may not speak aloud ; 

Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies. 
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And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 
To this the Cambridge editors have added from (Qi) in a line by itself, as in 
my text, — J^orruo / 

The only alteration to this received text has been made by Collier, who, fol- 
lowed by some other editors, adopts from (Qi) the airy voice of Echo instead of 
airy tongue, 

167. My sweeUi] (Qi) has Madame. Q2, 3 & Fl My Neece^ corrected, as 
in text, in F2, 3, 4. Q4, 5 have My Deere, 
167, 168. JuL What a clocke tomorrow 

Shall I send to thee f 
Rom. By the houre o/nine.] 

For these lines (Qi) has, — 

Jul. At what a clocke tomorrow shall I send t 
Rom. At the houre of nine. 
From (Qi) Pope adopted — At what a clock — and Capel substituted At for By 
the houre. Their alterations have been accepted by many editors. 

169. tis tiventie yeare till then.] So Q2. The rest, including (Qi), have, — 
twentie yeares. 

180. And with a silke threed plucks it backe againe] silke (Ql). The rest have 
silken^ a redundant syllable, which F2, 3, 4 attempt to cure by omitting kicke. 
Other but unnecessary changes have been made in this speech in most modem 
editions. On the authority of (Qi) the line, 178, — 

That lets it hop a little from his hand 
is generally changed to, — 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand. 
184. From this point to the end of the scene there is much confusion in the 
distribution of the speeches in Q2, 3 & Ff., and the first four lines (with variations) 
of the next scene have got foisted into Romeo's last speech. (Qi) & Q4, 5 give 
the lines substantially as in my text. 

188. Hence will I to my ghostly father's cell.] So (Qi). The rest have,— 
ghostly Friers close cell. Capell first adopted (Q I ). 

ACT II. 
Scene 3. 

Romeo acquaints Friar Lawrence with his love for Juliet So far as this scene 
is concerned 6 lines in the Friar's opening speech either omitted in (Qi) or 
added in Q2 : but more probably omitted in the former ; and a rhyming 
couplet at the end of the scene in Q2 not found in (Qi), constitute the chief 
differences between the two quartos, some slight revisions in Q2 always being 
allowed for. We have here too a noticeable instance of this revision in the first 
four lines of the Friar's opening speech, on which see note. 

[Enter Frier Lawrence . . .] Lawrence is omitted in Qq. Ffl (Qi) has, — 
Enter frier Francis. 

I — 4. The grey eyde mome .... Tytans wheeles.] The four lines with which 
c 8 
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this scene commences in our text were printed in Q2, 3 & Ff. in the middle of 
Romeo's last speech in the preceding scene ; and this scene in Qq. & Fi com- 
menced with the four following lines : 

The grey-eyed mome smiles on the frowning night. 
Checking the Easterne clowdes with streaks of light : 
And fleckeld darknesse like a dnmkard reeles, 
From forth daies path, and Titans burning wheeles : 
In my text in the third line I have, with most editors, changed yK^i/o/ of Q2 to 
flecked oi (Qi). Q3 h:as, fleckeld, the F£ fleckeVd, Q4, 5 ejected the four lines 
from Romeo's speech, and F2, 3, 4 ejected the four with which the Friar's speech 
commenced. In both cases it may be pronounced with certainty that the editors 
or printers of those editions were wrong. A comparison of (Qi) and Q2 enables 
us here to get a glimpse of the * copy ' which the printer of Q2 had before him. 
It was, I feel assured, a copy having in its margins alterations and additions. 
Some blunders [checking, burning, etc.) had been made by the copyist in the first 
four lines of the Friar's speech, and these lines were therefore re-written, either 
in the margin or on a paper attached to it ; by an oversight the original lines 
were not struck through, and by a blunder the revision of them was misplaced by 
the printer in Romeo's speech, and thus both versions got into the text. It may 
not be amiss here to give the four lines as they ocair in *' England's Parnassus, 
etc.," 1600, quoted by Holt White in Variorum Shakspeare, 1 821. The reader 
will then, with the Parallel text edition, have four contemporary versions. 
**The gray-eyde mome smiles on the frowning night, 
Cheering the easterne cloudes with streatnes of light ; 
And darknesse fleeted, like a dnmkard reeles 
From forth Aviyt^s path-way made by Titan's wheels." 
15 — 20. O, tnickle , . . stumbling on abuse.} The version of these lines in (Qi) 
differs slightly from that of our text. The variations may possibly be the result 
of revisions made in the copy from which Q2 was printed, for it seems certain 
that for this scene Danter had procured a fairly accurate copy of the original play. 
Douce in his * Illustrations' gives another version of these lines as they are quoted 
in Swan's Speculum mundi, the first edition of which was published in 1635. 
•* O mickle is the powerful good that lies 
In herbs, trees, stones, and their true qualities : 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some secret good doth give. 
And nought so rich on either rock or shelf; 
But, if unknown, lies uselesseto itself^ 
17, 18. For nought so vile that on the earth doth Hue 

But to the earth some speciall good doth giue.'] Is it not rather the vile 
offspring which receives * some special good ' from the earth, * nature's mother * ? 
Hanmer read, — *But toU the earth, etc' Malone, however, explains to the earth 
as being the equivalent oito the inhabitants of the earth. For the first line (Qi) 
has, — For nought so vile, that vile on earth doth Hue, 

20. Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse] Revolts to vice and stumbles on 
abuse*(Qi). 

22. And vice someHme's by action dignified] Capell, from (Qi) ; which has j^»i^ 
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times. The rest, sometinu, Theobald read, — sometime by action's dignifiid, 
23. Within the infant rinde of this weakeflawer] Pope substituted, from (Qi), 
this small flower^ and his example has been very generally followed. I cannot 
see that anything is gained by the change ; on the contrary I should imagine 
that weake is here placed by way of contrast with power in the following line. 

26. Being tasted^ flaies all sences with the hart,] For flaies Q2 has ftaiss. The 
rest, including (Qi), flaies ox flays, Mommsen argues in favour o{ flaies as being 
the better reading ; it may perhaps be considered as equally good : but the 
weight of 'authority ' is all in favour o( flaies. fiay (or flay occurs again in this 
play, IV. i., 72. 

27. 7\oo such opposed Kings'] . . . opposed y2»^:r (Q^)« 

50. The entry of Romeo is marked in Qq. Ffl after line 22. In (Qi) his 
entry is not marked at all, neither is his exit at the end of the previous scene. 

31. BenediciU] Benedidtie ()2, 

32. so sweete saluteth me] so soone saluteth me (Qi). 

33. distempered] So Q5, F4. The rest, distempered. 

38. there golden sleepe doth raigne] . . . sleepe remaines (Qi). 

71, 72. Howmuchsaltwaierihrffwneavoay in waste 

To season hue^ that of it doth not taste t] For this second line (Qi ) has : — 
To season loue, that of lone doth not taste — and I suppose this must be the ex- 
planation of the line as given in our text ; I suspect however a corruption and 
that we should read : — that of itself doth taste^ L e. that is already of its own nature 
salt 

74. Thy old grones yet ringin mifu auncient eares.] Q2, 3 & Fi hsiy^ yet ringings 
corrected, as in text, in subsequent editions. (Qi) has ring yet^ a reading 
introduced by Pope and very generally adopted. 

85. I pray thee^ chide me not : her I lone now] 1 pree thee chide not^ she whom I 
lone now (Qi), adopted by Pope, whose example is generally followed. 

88. Thy loue did reade by rote^ that could not spell] . . . and could not spell (Qi), 
adopted by Pope, and by many subsequent editors. 

ACT II. 



Scene ^ 

Benvolio and Mercutio, then Romeo, and subsequently the Nurse and her man 
Peter. Till near the end of this scene (Qi) and Q2 are substantially identical. 
The omissions towards the end of the scene in (Qi) may probably be accounted 
for as the result of an attempt, carelessly made, to shorten the play for represent- 
ation on the stage. It is noteworthy that in (Qi) the appointment for the meeting 
of Romeo and Juliet at the Friar's cell for their marriage is fixed for the morrow 
morning, and (Act II. Sc. 6) they meet accordingly at that time. * Rom. This 
morning here she pointed we should meet.' In Q2 the time fixed is that same 
afternoon, and when, in Act II. Sc. 6, Juliet makes her appearance, she wishes 
the Friar * Good even.* 

13. Alas^ poore Romeoy he is already dead I stabdw^h a white wenches blacke eye.} 
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I have pointed this passage in accordance with all modem editions ; bat it may 
be questioned whether we have the true reading. After dgad (Qi) has a colon ; 
all the other old editions, with the exception of Ft, have a conuna. Fi omits 
the comma. Perhaps we should read, — he is already dead-stabd. Dead -stabbed 
or mortally wounded would seem also more in accordance with the remainder of 
the speech than the blank assertion of Romeo's death, though as a victim of 
Love. 

I should here notice that in the next line of this speech the reading of (Qi), 
**shot thorough the ear," first introduced by Capell, has been very generally 
adopted in lieu of ** runng" or ** run through " of Qq. Ff. ; perhaps to avoid the 
repetition of the same idea conveyed in the word staM^ or perhaps with the notion 
that the word shot agreed better with the idea of the sound which would convey 
the " love-song " through the car. In the former case, however, shot gives us a 
repetition of the idea conveyed in the third clause of the speech, the shot from 
Cupid*s bow, and on the latter I would observe that run through can need no 
justification so long as we talk of sounds piercing the ears. Compare Hamlet, — 
** These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears." 

18. Ben.'\ Ro, in Qq. 

19. More then Prince of CatSy [lean tell you.] ] The words within brackets first 
added by Capell from (Qi), which also has, — More then the Prince, etc. 

21, he rests [me] his minum rest] me added first by Malone fi*om (Qi) omitting 
he, which is also omitted in that ed. minum rest is also the reading of (Qi), the 
Qq. have minum rests. The Ff. minum only. 

23. a duellist, a duellist] So (Qi ) & F4. The rest dualist in both places. 

27. fantasticoes.] So (Qi). The rtsX^ phantaeies or phantasies. 

31. pardon-mees] (Ql) has pardonmees. Q2, pardons mees, Q3 & Ff. 
substantially as in our text. Q4 & 5, pardona* mees ; on which the Cambridge 
editors found their probably correct reading, perdona-mCs. A very generally 
received reading is Theobald's pardonnez-mo^s. Again, at the end of this 
speech, — their bones, their bones t — Theobald's alteration, their bon^s their bon*s, 
has been very generally received ; perhaps rightly. The Cam. edd. record an 
Anon. conj. — their buon's, their buoh's. 

37. Laura, to his Lady, was [but] a kitchin weneh] but introduced by Pope from 
(Qi), which also has, kitchin drudg. 

41. Boniour] BonieurQz. 

41. theres a French salutation to your French flop] there b a French curtesie to 
your French y?lc7/ (QO* 

57. Sure wit:] The reading generally adopted is that of (Qi), IVell said^ 
introduced by Capell. Steevens explains sure luit^s * wit that hits its mark.* 

61. my wits faints] my wit faints ¥2, 3, 4. my wits faint Q5. (Qi) has, my 
wits fail, adopted by Steevens and others. 

63. Nay, if our wits run the wildgoose chase, lam done.] (Qi) has, — * Nay if M^ 
wits ... I haue done,' — a reading adopted by Capell, followed by many subse- 
quent editors. 

72. And is it not, then, well seru*d in to a sweete goose ?] TVun in this line is only 
found in Q2. I believe all modem editions omit it. 
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88 — 90. Rom. Heeres goodly geare J 

Enter Nurse, etc. 
Mer. A sayle^ etc, 
Ben. TwOy ctc!\ 
The distribution of these speeches, and the entry of the Nurse, is that of (Qi). 
The Nurse's entry in the Ff. is placed before Romeo's speech, and in the Qq. on 
a line with it. In both, — A saylg, a sayle — is continued to Rom.^ and Tioo^ 
two^ etc. is given to Mer. (Qi) repeats a saile three times. 

94. Mer. Good Peter ^ to hide her face ; for her fans the fairer face."] For this speech 
(Q I ) has, — Pree thee doo good Peter ^ to hide her face : for her fanne is the fairer oftJu 
tivo. The common reading is : — Good Peter, to hide her face ; for h^rfan^s the fairer 
of the two 

116. [He walkes by them and sings.] Stage direction from (Qi), introduced by 
Ulrici. 

125. Marry, fareivell f\ First introduced from (Qi) by Malone. 

147. an ill thing to be offred to any Gentleivoman, and very weake dealing.'] Till by 
Collier's MS corrector wicked vf^.^ substituted for weakCy this passage was allowed 
to pass unchallenged. Mr Fleay suggests to me that, if any change is needed, 
the old word icicke, still in use in the midland counties in the sense of foul^ 
wickedy should be adopted. I find it in that form in the Glossary to the Wycliffite 
Versions of the Bible ; Chaucer uses it in the form wikke. 

149. Tell her I protest — ] So in (Qi), except that there is no dash to indicate 
an interrupted speech. The rest have, — I protest unto thee. 7>//A^, however, is 
necessary to account for the speech with which the Nurse interrupts Romeo :— 
'Good heart ! and, yfaith, J will td her, etc, 

'57» 'S^- Bid her devise 

Some means to come to shrift this afternoon.^ TTiis passage is printed 
as one line in Q2, 3, Ff., and as prose in Q4, 5. The division in our text is that 
adopted by Delius and the Cambridge editors. The usual arrangement, Capell's, 
ends the first line at shrift. 

164, 165. And stay, good Nurse, behinde the Abbey 7uall : 

Within tfiis houre my man shall be with thee.] The punctuation of this 
passage in the original editions is, in F4 a comma after Nurse ; after wa/l (Ql), 
Q2, 3, 4, Ff. have a comma, and Q5 a colon. In the first line (Qi) reads, — And 
stay thou Nurse, etc. ; the Ff., Attd stay thou gxni Nurse, etc. 
Grant White gives a new reading as follows : — 

And stay, good Nurse ; behind the Abbey- wall 
Within this hour, etc. 
The Cambridge editors record a similar, anonymous, conjecture 

175. I warrant thee'\ Soin'F2, 3, 4. The Qq. & Fi omit /. 

185, 186. thats the dogs letter ; Risforthedog,—No; I know it begins with some 
other letter : — ] In this speech of the Nurse Q2 has, * tha/s the dog, name R, is far the 
nc, I knew, etc.* Q3 & Fi, * thats thedogsname, R, is for the no, I know, etc* The 
rest, * thats thedogges ' or.* dogs name. R. is for the no, I knew, etc,* ( — no, Q5.) The 
reading of our text is due to Tyrwhitt and Fanner — the former suggesting, * that's 
the do^s name; R is for the dog.— No : I kno7v, etc. ; * the latter that we should 
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either omit nanu or insert letter : — * tha^s the dog's ; ' or — * thafs the dog's letter ; * 
Tyrwhitt's conjecture has been the most generally received reading since its 
adoption by Steevens. Delias, the Cambridge editors, Keightley, and Fumess 
have, however, adopted Ritson's regulation of the old text : — * that's the dog's 
name ; R is for the — No ; I know, etc' 

192. Be/ore, and apaee.^ So Qq. Ff. (Qi) has, — Peter, take my fanne, and go 
before, — adopted by Steevens and others. The Cambridge editors make a new 
reading by adding to (Qi) — and apace — of Qq. Ff. The short, sharp word of 
command of Qq. Ff. used by the Nurse on suddenly recovering from her fit of 
garrulity with Romeo seems most in character. 

ACT II. 
Scene ^, 

The Nurse tells Juliet the result of her embassage. Except in subject, and in 
scattered fragments which indicate a common origin, there is but little resem- 
blance between (Qi) and Q2 in this scene. The former has all the appearance 
of having been roughly made up from imperfect notes. It would seem too that 
other parts of the play had been called in aid to enable the 'editor' of (Qi) to 
complete his * copy '. For instance, Juliet says : — 

* And runne more swift, than hastie powder fierd, 
Doth hurrie from the fearfiiU Cannons mouth.' 
This simile, with variations, is found again in both Quartos in Act V. Sc. I. One 
line used by the Nurse, — * Ah wheres my man ? Give me some aqua vita,* — is 
found in Q2 in Act III. Sc. 2, 1. 88 ; and the first line of Juliet's last speech, — 
'How doth her latter words revive my hart,' sounds like an echo of Romeo's 
speech in Act III. Sc. 3, 1. 165, — * How well my comfort is reviu'd by this ', 
found in both Quartos. 

2. promised] So Q5. promisAl The rest. 

II. Is three long houresi for three Q2 has there, 

15, 16. And his to me: 

But old folks, many fain as they wer dead ;] In the Qq. this passage is 
given as one line, and Q2 & 3 have a preHx M, The ¥(. give it as two lines, the 
first ending folks. Rowe arranged as in our text. 

Many finn (Jaine Q3, 4, 5, Fi, 2; feign modem edd.) in this difficult 
passage has given rise to much speculation. Johnson reads, — marry, feign. 
Grant White, — marry, fare. Collier's MS. corrector changes the line to : — And 
his to me; but old folks seem as dead, Dyce*s conjecture that the *copy ' of the 
printer of Q2 had moue yfaith and was corrupted by him to many fain probably 
supplies the best means of correcting the text. (Qi) has no corresponding lines. 

The Cambridge editors observe : — * Pope omits the lines — 
* * But old folh, many fain as they were dead ; 
Unwieldy, slaw, heavy and pale cu lead'* 
Thinking probably that they are due to interpolation, a supposition which the 
unmeaning * M' in the earlier Quartos seems to confirm.' In their * Globe ' ed. 
they mark the passage with an obelus (f ) as corrupt. 
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21. laok'st] lookat Q2, 3, Fi. lookes F2. looks F3. 

23. sham'st\ shamest Q2, 3. 

26. what a iaunce have I had l"] had, omitted in Q2, is found in the other 
Qq. Ff. I follow all the editors in adopting it. Perhaps, however, we should 
read, — what a jaunce had I, or fve had. 

54 — 56. Nur. Your hue sayes, etc] This sp^f ch is printed as verse in the Qq. 
Ff., the lines ending at ffcntleman — handsome — mother, Capell ends second line 
at warran/— Steevens at handsome^ ani. Prose first by Cam, edd. (Sidnej 
Walker conj. * Criticisms,' Vol. i. p. 21'. 



ACT II. 
Scene (i* 

Romeo and Juliet meet at the Friar's cell to be married. In this scene, except 
in subject, (Qi) and Q2 bear but little resemblance to each other. If in (Qi) it 
in any way resembles the original play, the scene must have been entirely re- 
written for Q2. The essential difference between the two versions cannot be 
accounted for as being the result of imperfect notes taken for (Qi). 

27. muskkesi musicheQz, 

ACT III. 
Scene I. 

The &tal affray in which Mercutio and Tybalt are slain. (Qi) here presents 
merely the appearance of imperfect representation. One passage in it however is 
noticeable, as it has no counterpart in the subsequent quarto, and therefore sug- 
gests that Q2 was printed from a revised copy of the original play. In one of 
Mercntio's speeches, after he is wounded, he says : — "I shall be fairely mounted 
ypon foure-mens shoulders .... and then some peasantly rogue, some Sexton, 
some base slaue shall write my Epitaph, that Tybalt came and broke the Princes 
Lawes, and Mercutio was slaine for the first and second cause." 

2. CapOets] Capels (Qi) & Q2, 3. 

8. draws him on the drawer] (Qi) for draws him has draws it, — adopted by 
Pope, whose example is generally followed. 

3a [Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others.] For this, the stage direction of 
Qq. F£, (Qi) has merely 'Enter Tybalt.' Petruchio is mentioned as one of 
Capulet's guests. Act I. Sc. 5, 1. 131. Being a mute personage his name is 
omitted in this stage direction in modem editions. 

55. Romeo, the tone I beare thee] ... the hcUe I beare thee (Qi), adopted 
by Pope and others. 

60. knmt^st] kncwest Q2, 3. 

63. iniur'd] So Q5, Ff. iniuried Q2. iniured Q^, 4, 

69. Alia stoccata] Knight {Ah / la Stoccata Theobald ; Ha / la — Hanmer ; A 
la — Capell). Alia stucatho Q(\. Fl. AUastucatho ¥2, 3, 4. 

84. [Tybalt under Romeos arme thrusts Mercutio in, and flyes with his followers] 
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I have taken this stage direction from (Qi), adding to it, from Cambridge edition, 
* with his followers.* The punctuation in (Qi) is — Mfrcutio^ in and — . llie Qq. 
have, *Away Tybalt*, the Ff. 'Exit Tybalt.* The Cam. edd. change thrusts 
Mercutio in to stads Mercutio. 

85. A plague a both \^your\ houses /] So Dyce and succeeding editors. (Qi) has, 
, , , on your houses. The Qq. have ... a hoth houses. The F£ ... a or of both the 
houses. 

98 — 10 1. Ileipe me in info some house^ Bcnuolio^ 

Or I shall faint. — A plague a both your houses 1 
They haue made wormes meate of me . 

Ihaue it, and soundly too :^your liouses /] This (punctuation apart) is 
the arrangement of Qq. & Ff., and is the usual reading. Dyce, however, followed 
by the Cambridge editors, Keightley and Fumess, re-arrange the two last lines 
thus :— 

They have made worms* meat of me : I have it. 
And soundly too : your houses 1 
Mr F. G. Fleay suggests to me another arrangement of the speech : — 
Help me into some house, Benvolio, 
Or I shall faint. 

A plague o' both your houses 1 They have made 
Worms' meat o' me. I ha't and soundly too. 
Your houses ! 
103. hath got this mortall hurt] gott his Q3. got his Q4, 5, Ff. tane this (Ql). 
Mommsen and Cam. edd. restore the reading of Q2, as in text 

106. //ath bene my Cozen] Ilath beene my kinsman (Qi) — adopted by Capell 
and many subsequent editors. 

109. braae Mercutids dead I] So in F2, 3, 4, & QS^ Mercutio is Q2, 3, 4. 
Mercutids isFl, 

115. Aliuel in triumph! and Mercutio slaine I] Pope, from (Qi). Q2 has, 
Ife gan in triumph, etc. — Q3, 4, & Fi, 2 //r gon, etc.^Q$ & F3, 4 //e gone, 
etc. 

117. And fier-eyed furie be my conduct no7tf /] Pope, from (Qi). Q2 for 
fier-eyed has,—fier end. Q3, fer and. Q4, 5, Fi, 2, fre and. F3, 4, /ire, 
and. 

19. gau^st] Q$, Ff. gauest The rest. 

38. kinsman] kisman Q2, so also in lines 141 and 169 of this scene. 
140. O Prince I O husband I O, the bloud is spild] The Qq. Ff. have,— *0 
Prince, O cozen, husband, O, etc.* 

The omission of coten from this line was made by CapelL The Cam. edd., 
however, record that in his Notes and MS. he altered the line to, ' O cousin ! 
husband 1 O, etc* (Qi) for this line hzs, — l/n happy sight 1 Ah the blood is 
spilt. — From this Pope formed his line, — Unhappy sight I alas, the blood is 
spill'd, — and Malone his, — Unhappy sight ! ah me, the blood, etc. 

148. vttered] vtrcred Ql. 

149. boudd] bowed Qq. 

159. His agile arme] agill (Qi), Q4, 5. aged Q2, 3, Fl. able F2, 3, 4. 
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177. Mount. Not Romeo^ Prince^ fU.] This speech is given to CapuUt in Q2, 3, 
&Ff. 

181. I kaue an interest in your hates proceeding^ So (Ql). The rest have, . . • 
hearts proceeding. Capell first adopted (Qi), reading, hatei ; Knight, hotels. 

185. 1 7uill be deafe\ Itivill.etc, Q2, 3, Fl. 

188. ElsCtwhen he's found] Theobald. — heis/ound Qq. Tf, 

ACT HI. 

Scene 2. 

The Nurse acquaints Juliet with the death of Tybalt and the banishment of 
Romeo. Here Qi is lamentably imperfect, though evidently derived from the same 
source as Q2. The latter contains 145 lines, the former only 60. It is note- 
worthy that the omissions and corruptions of (Qi) are almost entirely confined to 
Juliet's speeches. Of the 28 lines given to the Nurse in Q2, more than 20 are 
found in Qi, and one of the additional lines in Q2 (Ah, wheres my man ? giue me 
some Aqua-vitae) had been already used in (Qj) in Act II. Sc. 5. That the copy 
from which Q2 was printed underwent revision is, I think, fairly proved by the 
corrupt version of lines 8$ — 87, which got printed in Q2, the correct rendering of 
which has, I believe, been recovered by the ingenuity of Mr Fleay. See n:.tc 
on this passage. 

2. Phcebus lodging] Phoebus mansion (Qx), adopted by Pope and others, 

3. Phofton] PhaHan Q2. 

6. That runnawayes eyes may wincke^ — ] (rw/i-owj^^r Q4, 5, Fl. run-awaies 
F2, 3. run-aways F4. run-cnuayi, run-away s and runaways^ modem 
editions.) 

In Mr Fumess's ' New Variorum Shakespeare,' the condensed jioia on this line 
occupy no less than 28 pages royal Octavo, small print. To those students who 
wish to ground themselves in the literature of this subject, I commend his book, 
and shall here content myself with one short extract from a note by the Rev. Mr 
Hunter, which seems to me a sufficient explanation of the passage in question. 
** * Runaways * I understand to be the same as * Runagates,* for which we have 
a kind of authority, a poor one, I allow, in Dyche's * Dictionary,* 1 735, 'Runa- 
gate or Runaway, a rover or wanderer.* . . . Juliet wishes that the night may be 
so pitchy dark, that should Romeo meet with any runagates (runaways) wan- 
dering about the streets, he may not be recognized, or even observed by them.'* 

9. By their own bewties — ] Andby^ etc. Q2, 3, Fl. 

19. Whiter than neio snavoon a Rauens bach.] So in F2, 3, 4. ... new snow 
upon Q2, 3, Fi. . . . snow upon Q4, 5. 

21. Give me my Romeo ; and, when he shall die] So in Q4, 5. ... ami 
when I shall dieQ2,$8i Ff. 

34, 35. ATow, Nurse^ what newest what^ hast thou there the cords 

That Romeo bid thee fetch f] The Qq. & F£ arrange and punctuate the 
latter part of this speech as follows : — 

—what hast thou there, | The cords that, etc. Qq. 
—what hast thou there! | The cords that, etc. Ft 
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Hanmer first arranged as in text ; but, followed by sonse editors, kept the punctu- 
ation of the Ff. Other editors, adopting his arrangement, keep to the punctu- 
ation of Qq. 

37. A, weladay] A weraday Q2. 

47. death darting eye\ death arting eye Ql, 

49. Or those eyes shut, that makes thee answere * P :] The Qq. F£ for shut have 
shot ; altered by Capell. For makes thee (corrected in modem editions to make 
thee) F2, 3, 4 have makes the. 

51. Briefe sounds determine \of\ my weale or wo\ Q2, 3, 4 omit ^ 

59. Vile earth, to earth resigne ;] Q2 has, Vile earth too, earth resigne. 

60. And thou, and Romeo, presse one heavie beare\ For one Q2, 3, Fi have on» 
66. My dearest Coun, and my dearer Lord] So Qq. & Ff. Pope, whose reading 

is very generally followed, introduced from (Qi) My dear-Md cousin. The 
whole line in (Qi) is, — 

My dear loude cousen, and my dearest Lord, 
68. For who is liuing, if those two are gone /] For gone Pope substituted from 
(Qi) dead, 

71—74. Jul. OGodl did Rotneos hand shead Tibalts bloud i 
Nur. It did, it did ; alas the day ! it did, 

JuL O serpent hearty hid with a flcwring facet • 

Did euer draggon, etc.] 
Q2, 3, Fi continue the Nurse's speech to Juliet, and give the first line of Juliet*s 
next speech {fl serpent heart, etc.) to the Nurse. 

In the Ff., O God I of Juliet*s first speech occupies a separate line and the 
remainder of that speech is given in F2, 3 to the Nurse. Q4, 5 & F4 distribute 
ftkt speeches aright. 

75. Bewtifull tirant t fiend angelicall I] The antithesis would seem here to 
require some other word than beautiful. Perhaps bountiful ot pity fid, or, as sug- 
gested to me by the late Mr Staunton, merciful, 

• 76. Douefeatherd rauenl woluish rauemng lamb.f] Theobald. Q2 has,— 
Rauenous douefeatherd raui, etc. Q3, Rauenous douefeatherd Rauen. Fi, Rauen* 
ous Doue-feather'd Ratien, The rest, substantially, Rauenous Doue, feathered 
rauen. The introduction of this word Rauenous into the text of Q2 seems a 
clear proof that the ' copy ' from which that edition was printed had in its margins 
sundry alterations and corrections. 

79. A damned saint] So in Q4, 5 & F2, 3, 4. ^ dimme saint Q2, 3. A 
dimne saint Ft, 

85—87. Theres no trust, 

No faith, no homstie in men ; all naught. 

All periurde, all dissemblers, all forswome,] I have adopted this arrange- 
ment at the suggestion of the Rev. F. G. Fleay. The lines stand in Qq. FI 
thus : — 

Theres no trust, no faith, no honestie in men. 
All periurde, all forswome, all naught, all dissemblers. 
Lines evidently corrupt, and which have never been satisfactorily corrected in any 
edition. In this scene I believe (Qi) may be depended on as giving, as far as the 
Nursi s speeches are concerned^ a fairly accurate representation of the original play. 
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The changes then in Q2 may be considered as the result of revisions in the * copy * 
from which that Qo. was printed. I have endeavoured here to show what the 
state of that ' copy * was ; by so doing I think I best explain and justify the 
alteration adopted. 

The text of the original play (also of (Qi)) is here represented by Roman type, 
the additions by italics, and the words or letters struck out are enclosed in brackets. 

St 

There [i]s no tru[th], no faith, no honestie in men : a// naught 
All [false, all faithles,] periurde, all forswome. all dissemblers^ 
The printer, instead of making a new line of No faith , . . all naughty and placing 
all dissemblers ^htr periurde in the second line, took both alterations in the order 
in which they appeared in the margin, and added them to the end of what re- 
mained of the second line sSi^r false, all faithless had been struck out. (For an- 
other instance of this kind of error, see Note on lines 37 — ^43, Act III. Sc. 3.) 

Pope altered the passage in his usual arbitrary manner, Capell followed his 
arrangement, but restored the words of Qq. Ff., and since his time the text has 
always stood thus : — 

lliere's no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in men ; all perjured. 
All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 

I must here add that Mr Fleay, when on the 29th Aug., 1874, he published 
this emendation in the ' Athenaeum,' supposed the revisions in the 'copy' from 
which Q2 was printed (which I have endeavoured to describe above) to have 
been made on a portion of the printed (Qi) itself. We had both, independently 
of each other, at one time arrived at the conclusion that Q2 was in many places 
printed from a copy of (Qi) corrected in MS. I had, however, then long ago 
abandoned that notion, as indeed Mr Fleay himself has since done. Our imma- 
ture conclusion was the result of the study of isolated passages only, such as the 
one which is the object of this note ; a larger comparison of the texts of the two 
quartos had convinced me that the 'copy' for Q2 was probably throughout 
(certainly in this scene) a MS. copy of the play, and that the revisions of which 
we had seen such manifest proofs were made on this MS. copy itsel£ These 
remarks apply also to Act III. Sc. 5, 1. 1 77-181, on which see Note. 

88. Ahf wheres my man f giue me some A^ua-tnta. ] Thb line is found in (Qi) 
in Act II. Sc 5. 

1 18, follcnidd\ Q5. followed The rest 

128. coarse\ course Q2, 3. 

130. Wash they his wounds with teares .*] So in Q3, 4 & F£ Q2 has a note of 
interrogation after teares ; Q5 a comma. I follow Sidney Walker, Staunton, 
Dyce, CanL edd., Fumess, and other editors in adopting the punctuation of Q3, 
4 & Ff. The note of interrogation in Q2 may have been intended, as in number- 
less other instances, as a note of exclamation. (Qi) affords us no assistance here. 
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ACT III. 
Scfne 3. 

Romeo in concealment at the Friar's cell. The Friar and Nurse. The chief 
diiTerences in this scene between (Qi) and Q2 consist in omissions in the former. 
We have here again good proof that the * copy * supplied for printing Q2 under- 
went revision, in the extraordinary jumble of lines which that Qo. presents in the 
passage where Romeo compares his condition with that of the flies. See lines 
37 — 43 and my note thereon. 

15. Here from Verotia art thou banished] Hanmer adopts from (Ql), Hence 
from Verona, etc. 

19. banishi] Q2 misprints, blanisht, 

23. smiVst] So Q5, F3, 4. smilest The rest. 

37 — 43. ( I ) And steale immortall blessinf^ from her lips ;^ 

(2) IVhOf ettefi in pure and I'estall moticstie^ 

(3) Still blush y as thinking their o7vn kisses sin ; — 

(4) But Romeo may not ; he is banisheil : 

{$) This may fives do^ when I from this must flie ; 
|(6) Flies may do thisy but I from this mustjiie : I 

(7) TTiey are freemefty but I am banished: 

(8) And say st thou yet, that exile is not death /] 

In this passage (Qi) has only the lines here numliered i, 4, & 6 ; the other Qos 
have all the lines, but in the following order, I, 2, 3, 5, 8, 4, 6, 7 ; the Folios 
follow the same order, but omit 6 and 7. Line 6 I have separated from the 
rest in the above-quoted passage, as it will not be found in my text, line 5 being, 
as I shall show, a substitute for it. The onler of the lines, as I have given then\, 
was first adopted by Malone and Steevens, followed by many editors, with the 
substitution for lines 5 & 6 of one line, — * Flies may do this when I from this 
must flie* (Malone, Steevens) — or — 'This may flies do but I from this must flie' 
(Cam. £dd., who, however, in Globe ed. adopt line 6 in its int^rity). 

Grant White, followed by Fumess, gives the lines as in my text. Knight, 
Singer, Dyce, Keightley, and others omit, with folios, lines 6 & 7, but order the 
remaining lines as in my text. Staunton, Halliwell, Clarke also omit 6 & 7, but 
order the lines, I, 2, 3, 5, 4, 8. Collier is, I believe, the only English editor who 
retains all the lines and in the order in which they are found in Qq. 

It seems quite certain that in the greater part of this scene (Qi) gives a fairly 
accurate representation of the original play; it does not give some passages 
found in Q2, but it seems probable that those passages were omitted in (Qi), 
not added in Q2. In other respects where the two quartos differ, the dif- 
ferences may reasonably be accounted for by revisions in the 'copy* with 
which the printer of Q2 was supplied. (Qi), being then here identical with the 
original play, enables us to reconstruct the * copy * from which the printer of Q2 
worked, and thus to determine with certainty the proper order of the lines, and 
which to adopt or reject. 
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The following restoration of the * copy * will I think make all clear. The 
original play, (Qi), is here printed in Roman type, the revisions and additions in 
italics. 



X. And steale immortall [kissesl from her lips ; 
4. But Romeo may not, he is banished. 



a. ft'Mc eutn in pure and vestall madestte 

3, StiU blush, as tkinJting their ffwn kisses sin. 



6. Flies may doo this, but I from this must dye. s This mayjtyts do, when Ifrtm this must ft te^ 
7. They art freemen, ^ . , 

but t am banished. & And sayest thou yet, that exile is not dtaih 1 

In the first line there could be no mistake as to the substitution of bless'.ng 
{blessings F4, followed by Rowe and other editors) for kisses. The two added 
lines, 2 and 3, which are purely parenthetical, should next have followed ; but the 
printer took all the four added lines (2, 3, 5, 8) which he found in the margin, 
and inserted them together, leaving in the text line 6, for which 5 was a substi- 
tute ; and thus he made the admirable confusion we find in the old copies. Line 7 
probably got inserted in the right place from its having been written on the 
opposite margin. I have not made any alteration in this line, but I strongly 
suspect thai Th^ are freemen is a printer's metathesis for T?tey free remain, A 
comparison of the next few lines immediately following the above passage affords 
also, in my opinion, strong evidence of revision. (Qi) has, — 
Oh Father hadst thou no strong poison mixt. 
No sharpe ground knife, no present meane of death, 
Though nere so meane, but banishment 
To torture me withall : ah, banished. 
Q2 and the rest, — 

Hadst thou no poyson mixt, no sharpe ground knife, 
No sudden meane of death, though nere so meane, 
But banished to kill me : Banished ? 
52. Thou fond mad man, heare me a little speake!\ So Q4, 5, from which Q2 & 3 
differ only in reading Then for Thou, Fi has, — Then fond madman^ heare me 
speake, F2, 3, 4, Fond mad man, h^are me speake, 

Malone, whose example is followed by many editors, adopts the version of (Ql), 
which has, Thou fond mad man h^are, me but speake a word. Compare, in Parallel 
texts. Act III. Sc. 5, lines 163, 164. 

'Good father heare me speake ? * (Qi) 
* Good father, I beseech you on my knees, 
Heare me with patience, but to speake a word.' Q2. 
68. Tlien mightst thou speake, then mightst thou teare thy hayre,'\ So in (Q i). In 
the Qq. Ff. two lines, the first ending speake. Q2 for the first mijhtst has 
mightestj and Q3, 4, Fi, 2 have mightest in both places. 

82. Where is my Ladyes Lard ^ wheres Romeo /] So (Qi), adopted first by 
Rowe. Qq. FC have ^f%^r<w and IVhere^s for IVhereis, 

85, 86. O wofull sympathy ! 

Pitious prediccament I ] 

This portion of the Nurse's speech has be-^n very generally given to the Friar 
since the time of Steevens, who adopted Farmer's conjecture on the subject. 
Farmer says, " One may woudcr the editors did not see that such language must 
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I 



necessarily belong to the Friar." I confess I do not see it, and have therefore 
retained the arrangement of all the old editions. 

92. Ah sir! ah sir I — [IVell^] deaths the end of alL'\ ^// introduced into the text 
by Malone from (Qi). Q5 makes up the line by reading, — death is. 

93. Spak'st thou of Juliet f\ So Q5. The (Qi) & Q2, 3, 4 have Spakest, The 
Ff. Speak'st, 

96. With bloud remou'd hut little from her owne\ So (Qi) & Q5. The rest, 
rem&ued, 

I la thy wildaets denote] deuote Q2, 3. doe note F2. do note F3, 4. 

113. And ilbeseeming beast in seeming both] (Qi) has, — Or ill beseeming beast ^ 
etc, adopted by Steevens, followed by many editors. Or is countenanced by 
Brooke's * Romeus and Juliet * where the Friar says : — 

So that I stood in doubt, this hour at the least. 
If thou a man or woman wert, or else a brutish beast 
And^ however, seems the better reading in this place. 

117. And sUy thy Lady, that in thy life Hues] So F4. The Qq. & Fi, 2, 3 for 
Hues has lies. The two words are frequently confoimded in the old editions. 
See S. Walker, * Criticisms,* Vol. ii. p. 209. (Qi) for this line has, — 

And slay thy Lady too, that Hues in thee ? 
adopted by Pope and some subsequent editors. 

119. rayfst] ray lest Q2, 3 & 4. 

122. sham^st] shamest Q2, 3, 4. 

138. But thou sleivest Tibalt ; there art thou happie,] So the Qq., from which 
(Qi) differs in ending the line, happy too. Fi differs from Qq. in reading slev^st. 
F2, 3, 4 have, sleiu'st . . . happy too, the reading generally adopted. To the next 
line but one, — Andtumes it to exile; there art thou happie : — Malone again added 
too, which is not found in any of the old editions. The tooxn (Qi) may be proper 
enough ; but its addition in the later copies, in which ' there art thou happy * is 
thrice repeated (lines 137, 138, 140), seems to me to weaken the vigour of the 
speech. 

141. A packe of blessings light upon thy backe] (Qi) and Q4 read more gram- 
matically, — A pack of blessings lights, etc., but even among educated men to 
within recent times the error or licence found in our text is so common that I have 
not deemed any correction necessary here. 

' A plural idea has taken possession of the mind, and the recollection of the 
grammatical rule is effaced by its influence.' See * Essay on the Phraseology and 
Metre of Shakespeare and his contemporaries.' Variorum, 1821, ed. Boswell, 
Vol. L 

143. But, like a misbehau^d and sullen luench] So Q I, 4, 5. , , , a mishaued 
and Q2, 3. ... a mishaped and Fi. ... a mis-shaped and a ¥2, 3. ... a 
mis-shapen and a F4. 

144. Thou poutst vpon thy fortune and thy loue] So Q$. Thou puts vp . , , 
Q2, 3. ThoupowU vpon . . . Q4. Thou puttest up . , , Ff. For this line (Qi) 
has : — 

Thou frownst vpon thy Fate that smilles on thee. 
163. Here, sir, a Ring she bid me^iue you, sir :] Perhaps we should read, — ffere^ 
sir, *s a Ring, etc. (Qi) has : — 
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Here is a Ring sir, that she bad me giue you. 
168. disguised] disguise Q2. 

ACT III. 

Scene d^, 

Capulet, his wife and Paris. Capulet promises Juliet's hand to Paris. In this 
scene (Qi), when compared with Q2, has all the appearance of a carelessly 
shortened and imperfect representation of the original play. It is noteworthy 
that lines 6, 7 and 33, 

I promise yoUy biU for your companie, 
I would haue bene a bed an houre ago, 

Light to my chamber, ho ! 

are found in (Qi) in Act I. Sc. 5. 

8. These times of wo affoord no times to wooe] ... no time to wooe (Qi). The 
usual reading, from Rowe downwards. 

1 1, shees meu/d v/] Theobald, shees mewed vp Q2. she is mewed vp Q3, 4, 5, FC 

23. Weelekeepe] IVeli, keepeQl, 

34, 36. Afore me, it is so very, very late. 

That we may call it early by and by : 

Goodnight,"] This, with the exception of Goodnight, is the reading and 
arrangement of (Qi). The Qq. have very only once ; the Ff. omit very altogether, 
and both Qq. and Ff. print Afore . ..byin one line, giving Goodnight (omitted 
in Qi) in a separate line. Dyce, followed by Chambers and Cam. Edd., first 
gave the passage as in our text. In his second ed. he returned to Theobald's 
arrangement : — 

'Fore me, it is so very late, that we 
May call it early by and by. Good-night 
reading, however, — Afore me, 'tis etc. 
Ca]>ell read : — Now afore . . . late | That ... by | Goodnight. 



I 

> 



ACT III. 
Scene $, 

The parting of the lovers. Capulet and his wife inform Juliet of her approach* 
ing marriage with Paris. Shortened and some evidently corrupt passages will 
be found in (Qi) on comparing it with Q2, and evidence of revision in the latter 
is found in some places. See for instance note on lines 177- 181. In the larger 
portion, however, of the scene, the two quartos are substantially identicaL 

13. It is some Meteor that the Sun exhala\ . . . exhale Q2, 5. 

19. the morning eye\ Q2 repeats M^. 

20. Tis but the pale reflex of Cinthias brow.] Collier's MS. Corrector has here an 
emendation, — Cynthia*s bow — adopted by some editors. 

30. Thit doth not so, for she diuideih us] , . , for this diuideth us (Ql). 
33. Since arme from arme that voyce doth us affray] . . . her voyce . . . (Ql). 
36. [Enter Nurse.] Rowe. Enter Madame and Nurse, Qq. Ff. The entry of 
the Nurse to give the sdarm b not marked in (Qi) till after Romeo's exit, and 
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from that point to the end of the scene (Qi) appears to consist of fragments more 
or less perfect of the original play mixed up with passages probably the result of 
imperfect note-taking. 

39. Your Lady Mothfr* scumming to your chamber] Pope. Your Lady Mother 
is cumming, etc. Qq. Ff. 

42. [He goeth downe] (Qi). No stage direction in Qq. Ff. 

43. Art thou gone so t hue 1 Lord I ay, husband ! friend J^ It might perhaps 
have been better to punctuate this line, — Art thou gone so, lotie f etc. TTie note 
of interrogation after so is only found in Ff. Q3 has a comma after so. The 
other quartos have no point. F2, 3, 4 for ay husband have, ah Husband, Bos- 
well substituted for this line the reading of (Qi): — Art thou gone j^,[?] my Lord, 
[!] my L0uey\\'\ my Frend til] — and his example is followed by several editors. 
Dyce says, " I have preferred the reading of (Qi) because I have great doubts if 
the *ay* [of Qq. Fi] is to be understood as equivalent to *yes* (the usual old 
spelling of it in that sense being * /'). The editor of F2 altered it to * ah ' ; for 
which perhaps it was intended." Grant White conjectures that "perhaps ay is a. 
misprint for my.'* 

I have attributed the introduction of the reading of (Qi) to Boswell on the 
authority of the Cam. Edd. and Furness. The note in the Variorum 1821, in 
which the alteration of the text is recorded, has Malone's name attached to it. 

44 — 46. / must hear e from thee euery day in the houre. 

For in an haiuer there are many dayes : 
Minutes are dayes ; so will I number them."] 
For this second line (Qi) has, — For in an hower there are many minutes. The 
Qq. & Ff have, — For in a minute there are many dayes. I am responsible for the 
text as quoted above, and also for the introduction from (Qi) of the third line — 
Minutes are dayes, etc. 

53. I doubt it not — 1 I am not aware that this reading has ever been questioned ; 
but to me it seems probable that the / here stands for the affirmative Ay. I 
have not, however, ventured to punctuate in accordance with my conviction. 
(Qi) has No doubt, no doubt. 

54. our times to come] So Q2, and Capell. (Qi) has, the time, etc^ The rest, our 
time, etc. 

5$. Jul. O God I I haue an ill diuining soule :] Q2, 3 have the prefix oi Ro. to 
this speech. 

56. Methiukes I see thee, now thou art beloiv,] Pope introduced beloiv from (Ql). 
The Qq. Ff have, so loive. 

58. looAst] lookest Q2, 3, 4. 

65. [She goeth downe from the window.] Stage direction from (Qi). Not in 
Qq. Ff. which here mark the entry of I^ady C. * Enter Mother.* 

66. // is my Lady mother] So in the Qos. Fi has, Is it my Lady mother, 
to which F2, 3, 4 add a note of interrogation. 

77. IVliich you iveepefor] Theobald read, as a ipetrical necessity, 'Which yowdo 
weep for ' ; in recent editions his emendation has been rejected. 

83. God pardon him ! — I do, with all my heart ;] Q2 has padon and, with Q3 
& Fi, omits him, which is found in the later Qq. & Ff. (Qi) has no correspond- 
ing line. 
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91. Sha/l f!^im him su^k an unaccustomd dram'\ For this line Steevcns sub- 
stituted that of (Qi), That should (Steevens shall) bestow on him so sure a draught, 

94 — 96. ludeedf I neuer shall be satUfifd 

With Romeo —till I behold him — dead — 
Is my poor heart — so for a kinsman vext ] 
The Q<1. Ff. give this passage as follows : — 

Indeed I never shall be satisfied 

With Romeo, till I behold him. Dead 

Is my poore heart so for a kinsman vext 

The several interpretations of which this ambiguous speech is capable are I 
suppose : — I. I never shall be satisfied with Romeo. 2. I never shall be satisfied 
with Romeo till I behold him. 3. I never shall be satisfied with Romeo till I 
behold him dead. 4. Till I behold him, dead is my poor heart. 5* I^^^^ is my 
poor heart, so for a kinsman vext. 

In my text I have ventured to differ slightly from the usual mode of pointing 
this speech in placing a dash after Romeo and after heart. 

102. To wreake the lone I bore my Cozen [ Tybalt\ ] The word Tybalt^ which 
completes this line, is only found in F2, 3, 4. Theobald's emendq^on — 
slaughter' d cousin — is a preferable reading ; but it is just possible that the printer 
of F2 had some authority for his addition to the line. 

106. And toy comes well in such a necdie time] For needie (Qi) has needful^ 
a<l opted by Pope. 

117. Nonv^ by Saint Peters Church] .9. Peters Q2. 

127. When the Sun sets, the ayre doth drisle deaw ;] ayre is only found in Q4 
& 5. Q2, 3, & Ff. have earth. Malone though reading air considered that earth 
of the previous Qq. & Ff. was strongly supported by a line in the Rape of 
Lucrece. 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set. 
On this Steevens remarks : — " When our author, in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
says: — * And when she [the moon] weeps, weeps every little flower;* he only 
means that every little flower is moistened with dew, as if with tears; and not 
that the flower itself drizzles detu. This passage sufficiently explains how the 
earth, in the quotation from The Rape of Lucrece, may be said to weep." 

Grant While suggests that the reading earth was probably the result of a con- 
fusion produced by the old pronunciation of * earth ', airth, 

132. Thou counter/aits] — counte/aits Q2. 

139. deliuerd] Rowe. deliuereil Q<[. Ff. 

140. she giues you thankes] giue Q2. 

146. So worthy a Gentleman to be her Bridegroom"] For Bridegroom Q2 has 
Bride, a reading retained by Mommsen. — See his note, Fumess's * Variorum 
Shakespeare'. — It is possibL- he may be right ; the metre would seem to justify 
the licence ; though to English Philologists that licence must seem extreme. I 
have however met with a line, in Dekker's ** Shoe-makers Holiday," which may 
be worth consideration : — 

** Faire maid this Bridegroome cannot be your Bride." 

(last scene, p. 76, vol. i. Pearson's eil.) — 
but in the face of the agreement of all the later quartos and the folios, and the 

c 9 
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unanimous decision of all English editors, I have not deemed this a sufficient 
authority for the retention of dride in this place. To do so some such alteration 
as the following would seem to be required in the line itself: — 

So worthy a gentleman to ca/i her bride. 
Compare 'Merchant of Venice*, Act III. Sc. 2, L 305, 

** First go with me to church and cal/ me wife." 
(Qi) affords no assistance here. 

15a Ji/ow new I how ftaw !—} So, substantially, Q3, 4, 5 & Ff. Q2 has, 
.ffaWf Jkow, AvwAota. 

154. But fettle your fitif loynts]. For fettie F2, 3, 4 have settle, followed by all 
the editors till quite recently when Staunton, I believe, was the first to restore 
fettle to the text. (Steevens and Mommsen in their reprints of (Qi) have 
settle.) 

166. That God had lent us but this onely childe\ For lent (Qi) has sent^ a read- 
ing adopted by Pope and many subsequent editors. 

168. And that we haue a curse in hauing her\ For curse (Ql) has croffe^ for 
which Grant White conjectures that the later reading is possibly a misprint. 
173, 174. Cap. O, Godigeden, 

Nur. Alay not one speake \fye\ f 

Cap. PeacCf you mumbling foole /] 

The prefix to Capulet*s speeches in this scene, in the Qq. F£, is Fa. for Father, 
Q2, 3, & Fi here print, Father, 6 Godigeden \ May not one speake t as part of the 
Nurse's previous speech. F2, 3, 4 omit Father, The right distribution of the 
speeches is found in Q4, 5. For the metre Theobald read the last line : — Peace, 
peace you mumbling fool I Seymour conjectured : — Peace, you old mumbling 
fool I Mr F. G. Fleay's conjecture {speak fye\ which I have adopted, seems to 
me the best mode of curing the metrical defect. 
177-181. l^ady C. You are too hot. 

Cap. Gods bread I it makes me mad ; 

Day-time, night-tide, waking or sleeping houre. 
At home, abroad, alone, in companie. 
Working or playing, still my care hath bene 

To haue her matcht : ] 

For these lines (QO has, — 

A/o : My Lord ye are too hotte. 

Cap : Gods blessed mother wife it mads me, 

Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad, . 
Alone, in company, waking or sleeping. 
Still my care hath beene to see her matcht. 
Q2, followed by the other Quartos and the Folios, has, — 
IVi. You are too hot. 
Fa. Gods bread, it makes me mad, 

Day, night, houre, tide, time, loorke, play. 
Alone in companie, still my care hath bene 

To haue her matcht, 

A careful study of the dialogue in this place will, I think, convince the reader 
that Lady C.'s speech — * You are too hot,'— commences the line which Capulet 
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completes with—* Gods bread ! it makes mc mad ' — and should not be arranged 
as completing the last line of Capulet's previous speech addressed to the Nurse. 
We have then here only to consider how the universally admitted corruption, in 
the old editions, of Capulet^s speech quoted above is to be cured. Pope made up 
a text chiefly from (Qi) and, as his example has been followed in more important 
editions, his version is here recorded. 

God*s bread ! it makes me mad ! Day, night, late, early, 
At home, abroad, alone, in company. 
Waking or sleeping, still my care hath been 
To have her match' d : — 

This version, however, inasmuch as it ignores altogether the new wonls intro- 
duced in Q2, must be set aside as inadmissible, and we are then compelled to 
fall back on a comparative study of the texts of (Qi) & Q2 in order to piece to- 
gether a probable version of the lines intended by the poet ; but destroyed by the 
printer. In the versions of (Qi) and Q2 given above, I have underlined in the 
former the words which arc omitted in the hitter and underlined in the latter the 
new wonls there introduced. Neither can by any possibility be considered as 
true versions of the passage they profess to represent. The probability, however, 
seems to me greatly in favour of the supposition that (Qi)* errors apart, substan- 
tially agreed with the *copy* supplied to the printer of Q2, but that that 'copy * 
had in it alterations and revisions which were blundered by the printer into the 
corruption which Q2 presents to us. 

To Mr F. G. Fleay, to whom I submitted my views on the subject, I am mainly 
indebted for the version which I have adopted in my text with great confidence 
in it as a highly probable and undoubtedly a most ingenious restoration of what 
I sup|)ose must have been the true revised version. I append his explanation of 
the process which resulted in the corruption of Q2. ** The corrector crossed out 
Mrfy, late; and meant to run his pen round loaking or sleeping^ so as to indicate 
its transposition ; but, making his curve higher in the page than he intended, 
ran it through at honie^ abroad^ and soaking or sleeping: hence these words were 
omitted, and the marginal corrections, houre^ tide^ time, Tvorke, play, were put in, 
all in a heap. The two last of these do not appear as toorking, playing^ because 
the corrector at first meant only to delete tuak, sleep, in evoking and sleeping^ 
before he saw that these words were wanted in another place. This seems 
complex in explanation ; but try it, and its truth will be evident at once." 

183. irainde] So (Qi), adopted by Capell and most editors. Q2 has liand. 
The subsequent Qq. & Ff. have allied, 

185. Proportiottd as oru^s thought tvouU wish a man] (Qi) has, — ones heart 
coultie wish a man, — a reading adopted by Capell and several subsequent editors. 

215, 216. Faith, here it is : Romeo 

Is banished, and all the 7vorld to nothing,^ Printed as one tine in Qq. 
two lines in Ff. ending U is and nothing. Rowe and many subsequent editors 
follow the arrangement of Ff. reading banished in second line. Capell and 
others have the arrangement of our text, reading, however, in the first line 
here 'tis, 

221, 222. O, hees a lonely Gentleman I 

Romeos a dishclout to him : — ] Capell added to this first line, — 
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Romeo ! which seems to me far the best method, if any is needed, of sereral 
suggestions for completing the metre. In the second line Q2 misprints Komios. 

228. As lining here\ Hanmer reads, — As living A<r//<-^— "but ha-i may 
signify, in this world. " Johnson . 

229 — 232. Jul. Speakcst thou from thy heart t 

Nur. And from my soide too ; else beshreiv them both, 

Jul. Amen ! 

Nur. [To] fVhatt] 

Here as in Qq. with the exceptions that Q2 in the first line has S/eaJbt, that 
Q3, 4f 5 in the second have or else^ and that in the last speech To was added by 
Hanmer. 

The Ff. make two lines of the second line, Ami . . . too \ Or else . . . both. 
The usual arrangement of the passage is in two metrical lines ending too and 
What f The Nurse's second speech in (Qi) is, — * IVhat say you madame f * 

236. absolu'd] obsolu*d Q2, 

ACT IV 
Scene l. 

At the Friar's cell. The Friar and Paris. Then Juliet who comes for counsel 
and obtains from the Friar the sleeping potion. In this scene, up to the depart- 
ure of Paris, (Q I ) & Q2 are almost identical ; from that point to the end there are 
large omissions in the former, and evident marks of revision in Q2 ; notably in 
the Friar's description of the effects to be produced by the sleeping potion (See note 
on lines 95 — 98). Q2 also contains evidence in itself of this revision in the fact 
that a double reading has crept into the text with reference to the placing of Juliet 
in Tomb. (See note on line in.) 

7. talht] (Qi)&Q5. The rest have to/>fe- or /rt/>^. 

10. That she do giue her sorrow so much m>ay\ So Q2. (Qi), Q3, 4, 5, Fl, 
2 for do have doth, F3, 4 shoidd, 

2a That may be, must be, hue, on Ihursday next."} Q4 omits comma after may 
be. The Cam. Edd. & Fumess also. Perhaps may be should be marked with 
inverted commas as a quotation from Juliet's precetiing speech. 

45. past cure] So (Ql) & Q5. The rest, /kist care. 

46. O, Juliet] Ah Juliet (Qi), adoptetl by Capcll, and the usual reading. 
50. hear^st] Q5. The rest, hearest, 

72. slay] stay Q2, 3, Fi. lay ¥2. The rest, including (Qi), as in text. 

76. dar^st] V(. dare^f ()(\. 

78. From off' the battlements of yonder Toioer] Vor off'Q2, 3, 4, Fi, 2 have of, 
Y ox yonder, introduced by Pope from (Qi), the Qq. Ff. haveawy. 

81. shut] introduced by Pope from (Qi). The Qq. Ff. have hide, 

83. chapless] chaples Q2. chappies Q3 & Fl. 

85. shroud] So Q4, 5. The Ff. have graue. Neither word occurs in Q2, 3. 

92. thy Nurse] the Nurse Q2. 

94. And this distilling liquor — ] So the Qq. Ff. (Ql) has, — distilled liquor — 
introduced by Pope and generally adopted. I give Mr Grant White's note on 
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the subject. " Yielding to custom, I doubtfully displace * distilling ' for the 
earlier reading ; as the former may either have been put for ' distilled \ accord- 
ing to the common practice of Shakspere's time in relation to participal term- 
inations, or used Xrith reference, not to the manner in which the liquor was made, 
but to its quality of distilling (like the * leperous distilment ' poured in the ears of 
Hamlet's fkther) * through the natural gates and alleys of the body.' ** 
95 — 98. IVA^n presently through all thy veines shall run 
A cold and drowzie humour ; for no pulse 
ShcUl keep his nafiue progresse, but surcease : 

No warmth^ no breathy shall testifie thou liu^st, — ] In the last line Q2 
misprints brecut for breath, liu'st in the same line is from Q5, The rest have 
liuest. 

For these four lines (Qi) has five, and probably gives a true reading of the 
original play before the rcvisal for Q2. I mark in italics the places in which (Qi) 
differs from Q2. 

"When presently through all thy veynes shall run 
A dull and heauie slumber^ which shall seaze 
Each tfitall spirit : for no Pulse shall keepe 
His natural progresse, but surcease to beate : 
No sigfu ^breath shall testifie thou liust." 
This version Pope adopted substantially, though making some verbal changes in 
accordance with Q2. His example is followed by many editors. The version, 
however, in Q2 l>cnrs such evident signs of deliberate revision that I have not felt 
justified here in recurring to the earlier impression. 

100. To paly ashis] Q4, 5 (Too Q4). Too many ashes Q2, 3, Fi (72? Fl.). 
To mealy ashes F2, 3, 4. 

104. borrowed] Q5. borratved The rest. 

1 10. /// thy best robes^ uncouerd] Is . , . vncouered Q2. 

111. Thou shall be borne to that same auncient vault] Preceding this line in 
the Qq. Ff. an uneffaced variation in the * copy ' from which Q2 was printed has 
crept into the text : — 

* Be borne to buriall in thy kindreds graue.* 
The corresponding line in (Qi), which here has large omissions, is : — 
And when thou art laid in thy kindreds vault. 

115, 116. and he and I 

Will luatch thy soaking. — ] Q2 misprints, — an . . . ivalking. The 
Ff. omit this sentence. 

ACT IV. 
Scene 2. 

Juliet on her return from the Friar's cell makes her subYnission to her Father. 
The cliaracter of (Qi) in this scene is distinctly that of an imperfect version 
roughly made up from notes taken during the performance. 

14. sdfewilld] sel/eivield Ql, 

26. becomed'\ So Ff. becomd Q2, 3. becommed Q4, 5. 
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30. /, marn'f, jv, / say, and fetch him hither,"] Here probably we should send 
out another servant. Capulet, however, subsequently (line 44) says that he will 
himself walk to Countie Paris. 

ACT IV. 

Scetie 3. 

The Nurse, Juliet and her mother. Then Juliet, alone, takes the sleeping 
potion. In this scene again (Qi) evidently presents but an imperfect version of 
the original ; the result of notes taken during the performance and roughly made 
up. 

18—21. Nurse ! — What should she do here ! 

My dismall sceane I needs must act alone. — 
Come, Viol I, — 

What if this mixture do not u*orkeat all /] 
The arrangement of these lines in our text is Ilanmer's, and has been 
almost universally adopted. The Qq* Ff. make but one line of Come, ViolL — 
. . . worke at all? Keightley arranges the lines in the following manner : — 
Nurse ! — What should she do here? My dismal scene 
I needs must act alone. Come, vial, {come /] — 
What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

22. Shill I be married then to morroju morning?] For this line (Ql) has :— 
Must I of force be married to tfie Countie f — adopted by Malone and some subse* 
quent editors. Pope and others read: — Shall I of force be married to the 
Count t 

23. [Laying down a dagger.] This stage direction is John?M)n's. For the line 
in our text to which it refers, the (Qi) has, — This shall forbitl it. Knife lye thou 
there. 

2$. Subtly hath miuistred] Qq. Ff. have Subtillv. 

2,0. I will not efitertaine so bad a thought.^ This line which is only found in (Qi) 
was introduced into the text by Steevens, whose example has been very generally 
followed.. 

34. stifled] stiffled Q2, 3, 4. 

41. — this many hundred yea res] So Q2. The rest for this have these. Com- 
pare Act V. Sc 2, line 25, — Within this three houres will faire Juliet wake. 
— and Sc. 3, line 175, — Who here hath laine this two daies buried. 

50. O! if f wake] Ilanmer's correction. Q2, 3, Fi have O if I tindk. Q4, 
5, Or if I ivake. F2, 3, 4 Or if I walke or iK'alk, It will be noticed that a 
similar case of misprinting occurs in Act IV. Sc. I, line 116, where in Q2 waking 
is spelt ivalking. 

58. Upon a Rapiers poynt] So the Qq. For a Fi has any, F2, 3, 4 his. 

59. Romeo, I cornel thisdo I drinketothee. 

[Shefals vpon her bed, within the Curtaines."] 

So (Qi). The Qq. Ff. have : — Romeo, Romeo ^ Romeo, heeres drinke, 1 drinke to 

thee. — with no stage direction. Pope first substituted the line of (Qi) for that of 

the later editions. The stage direction was first adopted by the Cambridge 

editors. As Dyce suggests, heeres drinke of Qq. F£ may be the corruption of a 
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stage direction foisted into the text I incline also to believe that the triple 
repetition of Romeo in those editions may have been intended as an addition to the 
text, as given in (Qi), to be murmured by Juliet as she falls asleep: — Romeo, — 
Romeo, — Romeo. 

Some explanation of the business of the old stage may perhaps here be neces- 
sary. The space * within the curtains *, where Juliet's bed is placed, was the space 
at the back of the stage proper, beneath the raised stage or gallery which served 
for a balcony, or the walls of a besieged town, as the case required ; this was 
divided from the stage proper by a traverse or curtain. The curtain closing 
before Juliet's bed, the stage was now supposed to represent a hall in Capulet's 
house (Sc. 4) where Capulet busies himself with the preparations for the wedding. 
On his hearing of the arrival of Paris he summons the Nurse to call forth Juliet, 
which, he being gone, she proceeds to do, and opening the curtains the scene 
again becomes Juliet's chamber (Sc. 5) where she is discovered dead apparently 
on her betl. After the general lamentations which take place on this occasion, 
•• They all but the Nurse goe foorth casting Ro«iemary on her (Juliet) and shutting 
the Curtens " (Qi) ; and then follows the scene with Peter and the Musicians, 
the stage then again being supposed a hall or some other apartment in Capulet's 
house. 

ACT IV. 

Scetu 4. 

Capulet busy with the preparations for the marriage ; he hears the music 
announcing the arrival of Paris, and sends the Nurse to waken Juliet. The 
imperfect character of this scene in (Qi) is again evidently the result of rough 
notes carelessly put together. 

3. cr€w\{\ Ff. crowed Qq. 

6. Go^ \gd\ you cot-queane^ go^ Theobald's emendation. The more 

modem editors reject the repetition of go which he introduced. Dyce, however, 
observes, that it is * probably what the author wrote *. 

21. Good faiths tis day.] So Q4, $, F2, 3, 4. good father /is day Q2,.3. Fi. 

ACT IV. 
Scene $. 

Juliet discovered apparently dead in her bed — general lamentations— and the 
scene ends with a * comic ' passage between Peter and the Musicians. 

Again in this scene (Qi) presents all the character of an im]>erfect version 
roughly made up from notes. The chorus of lamentations, however, when com- 
pared with the corresponding passages in Q2, seems to point to considerable 
revision in the later edition. 

I. Mistris !—what, mistris yuliet t—fast, I warrant her^ shef : — ] I have 
ventured to point this speech somewhat differently from the usually received 
method, which is : — 

Mistress ! what, mistress ! Juliet ! etc. 

I should however observe that this reading appears to be founded on the punc- 
tuation of the old editions, which, in the Qq. have a comma after the second 
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mistris, and in the Ff., still more emphatically, a note of interrogation. Mr F. 
G. Fleay suggests to me that the first * Mistress ' should be given in a separate 
line. 

15. Oh^ welladay] Q2 here, as in a previous passage, Act III. Sc 2, line 37, 
has wereaday, 

30. Accursed time I unfortunate old man /] Introduced into the text by Pope 
and some subsequent editors from (Qi). 

37, 38. Nath death laine with thy wife : — \See^'\ thtre she lies^ 

Flaiver as she was, deflowereti by him.] So, in first line, F2, 3, 4, which 
also in the second line have, deflowriii or dtflffivr'd now by him, See and now 
are both omitted in Qq. & Fi. (Qi) for these lines has : — 
Nath Death iaitie with thy bride, floioer as she is, 
Deflowereii by him, see, where she lyes. 
Steevens adopted from (Qi) britie, which here perhaps is more appropriate than 
wife of the later editions. 

41. And leaue him all ; life, liuini^, all is deaths.] For the restoration of this 
line we are indebted to Collier. Q2, 3, Ff. have, — all life li^fing, — Q4, 5, a//, 
life^ living, — which C'apell and subsequent editors altered lo — all ; life letwing, 

42. Haue I thought long] For lonjj Q2 has loue. 
52. behold] Qi misprints bedold. 

55. O wofull day I O wofull, [unfuH] day /] I have introduced the third 
wojull into this line at the suj^estion of Mr F. G. Fleay. 

64. Dead art thou 1 [Dead /] — Alacke, my childeis dead ;] The second Dead in 
this line is Theobald's emendation ; very generally adopted. 

66. confusions cure] Theobald's emendation. The Qq. Ff. for cure have care, 

81, 82. and as the c us tome is, 

Aful in her best array, beare her to Church] Capell, whose example has 
been generally followed, here introduces from (Qi) In all in lieu oi And in, 

83. fond nature] fome nature Qq. & Fl. 

I<X). I, by my troath] (^2 misprints, I mymytroath. 

100. [Enter Peter.] So Q4, 5, Ff. Q2, 3 have. Enter Will Kemp or Kempe, the 
name of the actor who doubtless performed this part. (Qi) has, Enter Scruing- 
man, and the prefix to his speeches is merely Ser. There is some confusion, 
perhaps remediless, as to this character of Peter. Shakspere has such dramatic 
power, that were no names attached to the speeches of his characters we could 
nearly always tell, — even as though we saw the play performed upon the stage 
before us, — by whom they were delivered, and I do not rccojjnize in this individ- 
ual, the Nurse's man : I sccni rather to hear the voice of the Sampson of the 
opening scene, of the Clowne of Act I. Sc. 2, of the 2nd Servant in Act I. Sa 5, 
and of the 2nd Servant of Act IV. Sc. 2. The Nurse's man is a dull, stolid lout, 
this is a * conceited ' ass — ^just the part that would fall naturally to Kemp as his 
share in the performance. Note that in the last scene of all Romeo's man is 
sometimes in the stage directions in Q2, 3, & Ff. called Peter (though in the text 
Balthazer) ; clearly a mistake, as Peter, whatever offices he may have filled, was of 
the house of Capulet, not that of Montague. This, however, may have arisen 
from Romeo's man in the original story having for name Pietro. 

105. * My hart is full [of woe : '] — ] The words, of woe, are only found in Q4, 
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5. Steevens pointed out that " This is the burthen of the first stanza of * A 
Pleasant new Ballad of Two Lovers.' " Staunton tells us that it is in the Pepys 
collection, and begins : — ComplaitUy my lute, complaine on him. That stayes io long 
aiuay ; — The whole ballad is printed in Vol. I. of the ' Shakespeare Society's 
Papers,' p. 12, from a copy communicated to the Society by Mr Andrew Barton, 

1844. 
120. That haue at you with my wit\ This commencement of a speech by Peter, 

is printed in Q2, 3, Ff. as part of the preceding speech of 2. Mus, — ^The cor- 
rection was made in Q4, 5. 

124. Atid doUfull dumps the mind oppress] This line is omitted in Qq. Ff. 
Capell supplied it from (Qi). The song itself, ascribed to Richard Edwards, is 
found in the ' Paradise of Daintie Deuises.' It is printed in a note by -Sir John 
Hawkins in Vol. VI., p. 212, 'Variorum Shakespeare,' ed. 182 1. Another copy 
of it will be found in Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 

1 29 — 132. Pretie I — Prettie too /] These two exclamations in Peter's two speeches 
are corrupted in the Qq. Ff. to Prates, Pratest. and Pratee ; and Prates to, Pratest 
to, Pratee to, Pratee too, and Pratest too. Pope introduced the correction from 

(Qi). 

132. yames Soundpost\ Sound post Qq. Sound- Post Ff. 

136. Musitions haue no gold for sounding] For this, (Qi) has,— xi/rA Fdknoes as 
you haue sildome Goldefor sounding. Adopted into the text part by Pope and part 
by Capell, and found in many editions. 

ACT V. 
Scene i. 

Romeo receives the news of Juliet's burial, and purchases poison of the Apothe- 
cary. (Qi) here again in this scene is evidently but a confused and imperfect 
version of the original ; the result apparently of notes taken during the perform- 
ance and carelessly strung together. 

I. If I may trust the flattering truth of sleepe\ . . . the flattering Eye of Sleepe 
(Qi). One or the other of these two readings has been adopted by the majority 
of editors, and each in its turn has been defended, though but with doubtful 
result : flattering truth being apparently a contradiction in terms, while Jlattering 
eye is at the best a most obscure expression. Otway, who introduced into his 
* Caius Marius ' large portions of this play in a more or less mangled condition, 
changed flattering eye \.o flattery, and this reading was adopted into Shakspere's 
text by Pope. Singer conjectured the true reading to be—* the flattering soother 
sleep;* while Grant White reads— * the flattering sooth of sleep*, i. e. the flatter- 
ing augury or prognostication of sleep. Mr Fleay, however, suggests to me that 
flattering may bear the interpretation of seeming, and if so no change in our text is 
either necessary or desirable. As a new element in the consideration of this 
question — at any rate I am not aware that it has been noted before — I would direct 
attention to a similar expression in (Qi). ' 'Xoo flattering true to be substantiall.' 
See note on lines 139 — 141, Act II. Sc. 2 of this revised text. 

3. My bosoma Lord sits lightly in his throne] In Q2, 3, Fi for Lord Vit have 
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24. Is it em so t thnt I dtnie yau^ sfarres /] Q2 for ftte has in. The rest, 
including (Qi), men or even^ contracted, by Collier fiist, to ien, (Qi) also differs 
from the later version in reading, then I defie my Starres. Pope substituted deJU 
of (Qi) for denie of Qq. Ff. and his example has been very generally followed. 

25. Jhunv'st] So Q5. knowest The rest. 

27. I do beseech you^ sir^ hane patiencc\ For this line (Qi) has, — Pardon me sir 
I will not leave you thus — adopted by Steevens following Pope's example, who^ 
however, changed will not to dare not, 

48. scattered] Theobald. The Qq. Ff. scattered, 

62. That the life-wearie taker^ Qs. The rest, — life-wearie-taker, 

64, 65. As virientty as hastie powder fierd 

Doth hurry from thefatall Canons wombe."] For these lines (Ql) has* — 
' As suddenly as powder being fierd 
From forth a rannnns mouth.' 
This simile is again used in (Qi) Act II. Sc. 5, by Juliet when awaiting the 
return of the Nurse : — 

And runne more swift, than hastie powder fierd. 
Doth hurrie from the fearfiill Cannons mouth.' 
69. feat'st'X So Ff. Q5. fearest Q2, 3, 4. 

71. Contempt ami beggerie hangs vpon thy backe.'\ For this line Malone substi- 
tuted from (Qi) * Vpon thy backe hangs ragged Miserie.' 
76. I pay thy pouertie\ Q2, 3, & Ff. (ox ptiy hay q pray, 
82. mats/] maiest 8i may est Q2, 3, Fl, 2. 

ACT V 

Scene 2. 

At Friar Lawrence's Cell — he learns that his letter to Romeo has not been 
delivered, and prepares to visit the Tomb. Compared with Q2, (Qi) presents 
in this scene an imi>erfect and shortened version of the original. 

ACT V. 
Scette 3. 

The last. In the Churchyard, before the Tomb of the Capulets. The general 
character of this scene in (Qi) is that of a shortened and imperfect version of the 
original ; it affords, however, evidence of revision in Q2, notably in Paris's 
address before the tomb of Juliet (see note on lines 12 — 17). The Friars excul- 
patory speech too when compared in the two quartos suggests considerable revisions 
in the later quarto. The condition of the * copy ' from which the later quarto 
was printed may be pretty clearly ascertained when we consider the varia lectiones 
that have crept into it. See for instances notes on lines 102 — 3 and on lines 
following 107. 

[Enter Countie Paris and his Page, with flowers and sweete water.] (Qi). 
Enter Paris and his Page Qq. Ff. 

3. Vnder yondyew Trees] In this place, and in line 144 of this scene, for yew 
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the Qq. FC hsyt yang 2Jidi y(mng. Pope made the correction. (Qi) in the first 
instance has Ew-TVet; but has no passage corresponding to line 144. 
8. fuar'st] Rowe. hearest Qq. Ff. 

11. [Retires] Capell. Exit, F2, 3, 4. No stage direction in (Qi), the Qq. or 
Fi. Some note as to the business of the old stage may here perhaps be desirable. 
Juliet's Tomb, I imagine to be placed in the space under the raised stage or 
gallery at the back of the stage proper. Paris enters at one door with his page, 
who at his master's bidding retires to one side of the stage and lies down. Romeo 
cntos at the other door with Balthazer, who also at his master's command retires 
and lies down at the other side of the stage. The rest of the stage business in 
this scene is sufficiently indicated in the dialogue itself. 

12, 17. Sweet flower, with flowers thy BridaU hed 1 strew, — 

O woe I thy Canapie is dust and stones ; — 

Which with sweete water nightly I will dewe, etc!\ I fbllow here the 
punctuation of the Cambridge editors who, with Staunton, make the line O woe 
. . . stones parenthetical (Staunton prints it within parentheses). The usual 
punctuation would imply that it was the ' Canapie ', not the flowers, which Paris 
proposed nightly to dew. For these and the following lines of Paris*s address 
Pope substitutes a somewhat altered version of the corresponding speech in(Qi) ; 
his example, except that they restored the actual words of (Qi), was followed 
by Steevens and many subsequent editors. The lines in (Qi) are as follovrs :— 
Sweete Flower, with flowers I strew thy Bridalle bed : 
Sweete Tombe, that in thy circuite dost containe. 
The perfect modell of etemitie : 
Faire IiUiet that with Angells dost remained 
Accept this latest fauour at my hands. 
That lining honourd thee, and being dead 
With funerall praises doo adome thy Tombe. 
21. [Enter Romeo, etc.] Stage direction of (Qi). The Q2, 3, F£ have, Enter 
Romeo and Peter. Q4, 5, — Enter Romeo and Balthazer his man. 
26. hear^st] hearest Q2, 3, 4. 

40. / will be gone, sir, and mtt trouble ye'\ For ye Q3, 4, 5, Ff. have you, the 
reading generally adopted. This and the next speech of Balthazer are given to 
Pet. in Q2, 3, Ff. 

41. friendshif\ Q2 m\s^Tai\.%, friendshid, 

54. vnhallow'd\ Pope, unhallowed Qq. Ft 

55. pursued] Rowe. pursued Qq. Ff. 

62. Put not another sin upon my head] For Put Rowe reads Pull; Malone, 
from (Qi), Heap ; Capell conjectures Pluck, 

68. I (b defle thy coniurations] Malone, from (Qi). Qzh»s comnUration, Q3, 
Fl commisseration, Q4, 5, F2, 3, 4 commiseration. 

71. Page. O Lord , . . watch.] This line, without any prefix, is printed in 
italics in Q2, 3. Q4, 5 assign it to Page, the Ff. to Pei. 

102, 103. Shall I beleeue 

That unsubstantiall death is antorous] Theobald's emendation. The 
Qq. F£ have : — 

1 will beleeue. 
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Shall I beleeve that unsubstantiall death is amorous. 
As Dyce remarks, ** these are evidently varia lectiona, which, by some mis- 
take, have both crept into the text." 

107. this pcUlace of dym night] Q2 misprints palltU. The rest have Wallace, 
Pailacet palace, and Palace, 
f^ Following this line Q2, 3, & Ff. have : — 

Depart againe, come lye thou in my arme, {arntes Ff.) 
Heer's to thy health, where ere thou tumblest in. 
O true Appothecarie ! 

Thy drugs are quick e. Thus with a kis.se I die. 
These lines are properly omitterl in Q4 & 5 ; they are probably a shortened 
▼ersion of the speech intended for the stage only ; but by some accident printed 
with the text. IVhere ere thou tumbUst in may possibly l)e the corruption of a 
stage direction to the actor to fall into the tomb at this point. 

121. Scunt Francis] S. Frances Q2. St and Saint Francis The rest. 
Steevens, followed by some editors, added to this first speech of the Friar the 
first line of his next speech as it is given in (Qi). — 

IVho is it that consorts so late the dead. 
128. // doth sOy holy sir ; and theres mv maister. 

One that you loue.\ So arranged by Johnson. One line in Qq. Two, the 
first ending j/>, «n Ff. 

136. O, much I fetire some ill vnluckie thing] For unluclde Q2 has unthriftie, 
167 — 169. These lines, with the exception of the stage directions (imperfect or 
omitted altogether in the original editions), are here arranged as in Qq. The Ff. 
give Yea, noise / in a separate line. 7his is thy sheath is the reading of Q2, 4, 
5. Q3 has Ti s is thy she.Uh, and the Ff. ' Tis in thy shdUh. Mr F. G. Fleay 
suggests to me that we should arrange and read, as follows : — 
Thy lips are warm. 
I. Watch. {\V:thin.\ Lead, boy ! Which way? 

Jul, Yea, noise ! 

Then I'll be brief. O happy dagger lie 
In this thy sheath, there rust, and let me die ! 
It should be mentioned that for rust Dyce and other modem editors have 
adopted from (Ql) rest, 

O happy dajjger thou shalt end my feare, 
Rest in my bosome, thus I come to thee. 
186. stay the Frier too.] Q2, 3, 4 repeat too. 

189. What should it be that is so shrih*d abroad] I have adopted here, the con- 
jecture of the Cambridge editors. Q2 has, that is so shrike. The rest, thtit they 
so shrike (shriek F4). 

190. The people in the street crie Romeo ^ Poi>e. The Qcj. Ff. have O thepeople^ etc, 
193. What feare is this, which startles in our eares /] Capell's adoption of John- 
son's and Heath's conjecture. The Qq. Ff. have, your eares. 

198. Slaughtered Romeos man] Q2 has Slaughter. 
204. And it missheathed] Q2, 3, 4hvive— missheath^l or missheathW. 
208. To see thy sonne and heire more early downe.] So (Ql), introduced by 
Steevens. Q2 has, — now earling downe. The rest, — now early do^vue. 
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231. And sAtTf there dead^ that Romeos faithfull wife.'X So Q4, 5. Q2, 3 have, 
thats Romeos. The Ff., that's Romeos. 

247. borrow d\ Capell. borrowed Qq. Ff. 

25a Was stayd by aeddent] So the Ff. The Qq. have, stayed. 

264. j4/ this / know] It would, I thi^ik, be an improvement here to read by 
transposition — This, all I know. 

264 — 267. These four lines — Ai this . . . tiftu — ^are arranged as by Pope. Three 
lines ending priuie, faulty time^ in Qq. Ff. 

27a Wheres Romeos man ^ what can he say to this /] So the Qq. Ff. Capell, 
followed by other editors, here reads, with (Qi), — what can he say in this f 

298. For I will raise her statue in pure gold.] For raise Q2, 3 misprint raie. 

^07. Some shall be pardoned] So the Ff. The Qq. have pardoned. 



THE END. 
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3. Parallel Texts of the following Qnarto Plays and their versions in the Pirst Polio, with 
collations: Richard III, Qi ; 2 Henry IV, Qi ; Troilus and Cressida, Q.i ; Lear, Qi : 
to show the relations of the Folio text to that of the previous editions. Of Othello, four 
Texts, Qi, Q2, Fi, and a revised Text. 

3. Parallel Texts of the two earliest Quartos of Midsummer Night's Dream, and Merchant 

of Venice ; to show which edition is the better basis for a revised text. 

4. The First Quartos of Much Ado about Nothing; Loues Labour's Lost; Richard II; 

1 Henry IV; from which the copies in the Folio were printed. 

Reprints in Quarto of the remaining Folio Plays, with collations. When possible, the 
passages which Shakspere used from North's Plutarch, Holinshed's and Halle's Chron- 
icles, &c., will be printed opposite the texts of his Roman and Historical Plays. Also 
the plots of the old plays of * The Taming of a Shrew,' * Promos and Cassandra,' * The 
troublesome raigne of King John,' &c., will be printed parallel with the plots of 
Shakspere's Plays that were founded on them. In all Reprints of Quarto and Folio 
editions of Shakspere's Plays, the numbers of act, scene, and line, will be given in the 
margin, so as to make the books handy to workwiti). 

Series V. The Contemporary Drama. Works suggested by Mr Richard Simpson (see The 

Academy, Jan. 31, 1874, p. 120-1 :)— 

fl. The Works of Robert Greene, Thomas Nash (with a selection from Gabriel Harvey's), 
Thomas Lodge, and Henry Chcttle. 

/;. The Arraignment of Paris (Peele's) ; Arden of Feversham; George-a- Greene ; Locrine; 
King Edward HI (of which Act li. is by a different hand, and that, almost certainly 
Shakspere's) ; Mucedorus ; Sir John Oldeastle ; Thomas Lord Cromwell ; The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton ; The London Prodigal ; The Puritan ; A Yorkshire Tragedy ; Faire 
Em ; The Birth of Merlin ; The Siege of Antwerp ; The Life and Death of Thomas 
Stucley ; A Warning to Fair Women. (Perhaps * The Prodigal Son,' and * Hester and 
Ahasuerus,' extant in German Translations.) 

• 

c. The Martinist and Anti-Martinist Plays of 1589-91 ; and the Plays relating to the quarrel 

between Dekker and Jonson in 1600. 

d. Lists of all the Companies of Actors in Shakspere's time, their Directors, Players, Plays, 

and Poets. 

e. Dr Wm. Gager's Meleager, a tragedy, printed Oct. 1592 (with the correspondence relating 

to it between Dr Gager of Clirist Church, and Dr John Reynolds of Corpus (Univ. Coll. 
Oxf. MS. J. 18; and at Corpus). Also, Reynolds's rejoinder in 1593, 'The Overthrow 
of Stage Plays,' Ac, with the letters between him and Gentilis. Also, Gentilis's 
* Disputatio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fabularum non notandis.' Hannov. 1659. 
And * Fucus sive Histriomastix ' (a play against Reynolds), Lambeth MS. 838). 

/. Robert Chester's Lovers Martyr — from which Shakspere's lines to the * Phoenix and 
Turtle 'were taken — with an Introduction showing who Salisbury was, to whom the 
Chorus Vat urn dedicates the book; and showing the relation between CJhester's poem 
and Shakspere's Cymheline. 

Richard II, and the other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 (suggested by Mr J. 0. Halliwell). 
The Returne from Pernassus, 1606 ; to be edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

Series VI. Edward Hales's Touchstone, 1574^ \ William Stafford's Compeni" - - ,-- ^ ., ' 

ationof certeyne ordinary Complaints of divers of our Countrey men, i ■ i» s* . 

and Thomas Powell's Tom of all Trades, 1631 ; edited by F. J. F i ! . 

Series VII. Mysteries, ^c. Ancient Mysteries, with a Morality, from 

re-edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A,, T / ■ • 
re-edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 

Series VIII. Miscellaneous. Autotypes of the parts of the Play of Sir Thomas More that may 
possibly be in young Shakspere's handwriting, from the Harleian MS. 7368. Thomas 
Kymer's * Tragedies of the last Age considered and examined ', 1673, 1692 ; and his * A short 
View of Tragedy of the last Age ', 1693. 






